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Our Contributors 


The cancellation of the Regional Conferences caused consternation on the part of the 
editors, for they had planned to use the March issue of the Journa entirely for reports of 
the regional meetings. Fortunately, in this emergency, a report prepared by a committee of 
the New York State Association of Deans and Other Guidance Personnel under the chairman- 
ship of Deans Harry J. Carman and Nicholas M. McKnight, was available for publication in 
the Journa in abbreviated form. Although the sections were written by personnel workers 
in colleges in the New York City area, the report contains much of interest and value to other 
types of colleges and universities and to high school guidance workers who look ahead to the 
very same perennial problems of admission, orientation, curriculum, counseling, community 
living, and vocational guidance and placement that these colleges are now facing. This is also 
the psychological moment in which to plan for the future—the future of the individual 
student, of higher education, and of the world society to which both will so largely contribute. 


Announcement 


The following new offers of the National Association of Deans of Women have been 
chosen to serve until 1947 in the recent election held by mail from national headquarters in 
Washington: 

President—Hilda Threlkeld, dean of women, University of Louisville, Louisville, 

Kentucky 
Treasurer—Helen Pritchard, vice principal and dean of girls, Hartford Public High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut 


L’Envoi 
The NADW globe has been shifted to other shoulders. 


Relieved of active responsibility, one lives a bit in retrospect and wonders where the two 
years have gone and what has happened to the many plans that flooded the mind of your 
president in 1942. There seemed then to be so much time and so many things that could be 
done. Before long, however, the cold facts of reality made it evident that in an organization 
composed of members scattered from coast to coast and with the whole set-up dependent upon 
the intimate contact and stimulation of an annual convention, plans developed slowly and 
specific actions were retarded when meetings were curtailed. New devices had to be found. 
Because of distance, these were very time consuming. 

In brief, the state of NADW: 


The financial business of NADW has been stabilized. Through the competent and 
devoted service of our Headquarters Secretary, Mrs. Helen Hunter Griswold, our house in 
Washington is in excellent condition. The efficiency of the Editorial Staff has made the 
Journa a leading educational magazine. Planned effort has increased the circulation of the 
Journat. Under the able leadership of Eunice Hilton, NADW has played a dynamic part 
in the Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. Had war conditions permitted, the 
well planned regional conferences would have given numbers opportunity for communal 
deliberation. Through new By-Laws, selection and election of officers has been placed upon 
a more democratic basis. 


As I step out of office, I wish to repeat my sincere appreciation for the honor conferred 
upon me by NADW and to express my gratitude for the untiring interest and support the 
members have proffered loyally on all occasions. 

God speed! 


Exssz May Surruies 
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Post War Problems in Student Personnel 
Work in College and University 


ADMITTING AND ORIENTING STUDENTS TO COLLEGE 


Who Shall Be Admitted to College? 


MARGARET V. KIELY, HOUSTON PETERSON, 
AND CLARENCE C, STOUGHTON 


Two points of view with reference 
to this question must be recognized. 
The one is that equal but not identical 
opportunity should be offered to all 
students whose capacities enable them 
to profit by higher education. The 
other is that higher education is for 
al] the intellectually superior young 
people who will later serve society. 
Thus the initial question becomes: To 
how many and to what quality of stu- 
dent should higher education be of- 
fered? 


Certain AssuMpTIONS UNDERLYING 
ApMIssion TO COLLEGE 


The first basic assumption is that 
the admissions policy of the college is 
directly related to the aim of the in- 
stitution and should so be clearly un- 
derstood by prospective students and 
by the authorities who, at home and in 
the lower school, are responsible for 
their guidance. The implications for 
publicity, for high school and college 
cooperation, for coordinated counsel- 
ing, and for student participation in 
inquiry, judgment, and choice of col- 
lege program are self-evident. The 
purposes to which the institution is 
committed will suggest qualities of 
intellect, character, personality, spe- 
cial aptitudes, and interests deemed 
necessary to the attainment of these 
purposes. Students possessing these 
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qualities in adequate measure offer at 
once a reasonable promise of success. 
Accordingly, to all of these qualified 
applicants, irrespective of economic 


‘status, the program of the college 


should be made available. 


The second assumption is that, as 
the aims of the college are adapted to 
the needs of a changing order, its ad- 
missions policy will reflect the deep 
and varied changes induced by war 
and postwar planning. With the ex- 
ception of the veterans’ program, 
which in itself is a distinct and tem- 
porary development, college admis- 
sions procedures have not been 
permanently altered by war condi- 
tions. Certain current emphases, 
highlighted by wartime problems, are, 
to a greater extent, the reflection of 
long-continuing efforts by college fac- 
ulties to remedy recognized short- 
comings than fundamental changes 
suddenly brought about by the war. 

A third assumption inherent in the 
question is that the adequacy of the 
admissions policy is indicated, in large 
part, by the degree to which the aims 
of the college are realized by the stu- 
dents admitted under that policy. On 
many and significant grounds, our in- 
stitutions of higher learning have 
long questioned the efficiency of tra- 
ditional admissions procedure and its 
underlying philosophy. 


Present Practice or ADMISSION 


It is probably true that the liberal 
arts colleges do not attract all the best 
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minds available among the graduates 
of our lower schools, even from 
among those students economically 
able to continue their formal educa- 
tion. A recent reference (18:51)? 
stated that, of 1,000 students selected 
for study at the time of their entrance 
to high school, 850 were graduated 
from the high school and 150 entered 
college. Another study (3) indicated 
that less than one half of the honor 
students graduated from the high 
school have been attracted to the col- 
lege. Over 60% of the “above av- 
erage” group have not gone to college. 
An equally significant fact is that 
about 14% of the least able did go to 
college. It has been estimated that at 
least five times as many students com- 
plete the college preparatory course as 
enter college. Of a group of high 
school students (18:66), comparable 
in intelligence (all above 110 I.Q.) 
but differing in socio-economic status, 
88% of those classified socially as the 
“upper group” planned to go on to 
college, and of the “lower group” 
12%. Still another investigation re- 
ported that 93% of a given group of 
elementary school graduates, classified 
as relatively well favored socially and 
economically, attended high school 
and that 57% of them went to college. 
In a group comparable in intelligence 
but less well favored socially and eco- 
nomically, 72% entered high school 
and 13% entered college. Another 
estimate is that more than 50% of our 
high school graduates, among them 
some of the most brilliant and promis- 
ing, cannot afford to go to college for 
even one year. The 50% who do not 


INumbers in parentheses refer to references at end 
of Section I. 
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go are said to include 63% of the top 
quarter of our high school graduates. 

The sex distribution of these 
groups may be of interest, especially 
to institutions anxious to maintain a 
balance of men and women students. 
The current predominance of women 
students is, of course, abnormal. Un- 
der normal conditions, a significantly 
larger percentage of our ablest 
women students than of our ablest 
men students fail to go to college. 
Another aspect of the problem is indi- 
cated by the report (11:176) that 
thousands of young people who might 
have profited by some type of educa- 
tion above the secondary level have 
been excluded by the high admission 
requirements in many institutions of 
higher learning. The report further 
suggests that the requirements for ad- 
mission may be “so high,” less in the 
sense of severe academic standards 
than in lack of breadth and sensitivity 
to personal values. There seems, on 
the whole, to be considerable evidence 
that, for one reason or another, a great 
volume of intellectual and personal 
power stops short of college influence. 


Do Our ApMIssion PRocEepDuRES 
ACHIEVE THEIR Purpose? 


Studying further the relationship 
of admissions policy to institutional 
success, we note the wholesale failure 
of the holding power of the colleges, 
the volume of voluntary withdrawal, 
the large incidence of failure, and we 
risk the opinion that faulty policies of 
admission are one of many causes. A 
valid question is whether at least 
some of the more than 50% who enter 
college and drop out before gradua- 
tion were in the first instance college 
material at-all, whether they should 
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ever have undertaken the liberal arts 
program or whether a particular col- 
lege was the type of institution best 
prepared to stimulate their develop- 
ment. A second and persistent ques- 
tion lies in the problem of vocational 
and social adjustment. The promi- 
nence of the vocational factor in the 
failing and withdrawing group is 
a compelling consideration. Even 
though the admissions policy is prob- 
ably less responsible for these several 
aspects of institutional efficiency than 
is the general administration, the se- 
lective function of the admissions 
policy is primary. The importance of 
getting the right number and kind of 
students into the college in the first 
place is undeniable. 


TRENDs IN ADMISSIONS 
REQUIREMENTS 


Independent of war pressures and 
aside from the necessity of holding 
falling registrations, admissions poli- 
cies have moved steadily toward the 
enrichment and refinement of selec- 
tive measures, markedly in the direc- 
tion of the study of personal resources 
other than intellectual. This trend 
does not imply a lessening of respect 
for functioning intelligence as a sine 
qua non of mastery or the neglect of 
the record of scholastic achievement 
in the lower school as the core of the 
entrance credentials. There is, in- 
deed, strong support of the high 
school “grade-point average” as the 
best if not a wholly satisfactory index 
of probable success in college available 
at the time of registration. There has 
been for many years, however, an in- 
creasing emphasis on the qualitative 
rather than the quantitative character 
of this scholastic record, and while the 
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traditional pattern of Carnegie units 
still holds generally as a basic require- 
ment for college entrance, the trend 
in admissions policies is definitely to- 
ward supplementary data in the light 
of which subject matter grades are 
interpreted. Actual admissions pro- 
cedures further emphasize the search 
for an assurance of total capacity that 
seems by general agreement to mean 
effective intelligence, demonstrated 
scholastic achievement, personal in- 
tegrity, physical and mental health, 
emotional] stability, and social matur- 
ity. The specific means by which these 
essentials are to be identified, mea- 
sured, and evaluated is the business of 
each institution and subject to its 
stated objectives. 


SoME CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION 


In answer to the question “Who 
shall be admitted to college?” it 
would seem to be clear that colleges 
should admit a larger number of sec- 
ondary school graduates who more 
closely approximate those who (a) 
complete the college preparatory 
course with distinction, (b) give evi- 
dence of superior intellectual capac- 
ity, (c) are, in the judgment of their 
high school teachers, socially mature 
and temperamentally fitted for col- 
lege life, and (d) have ideals and 
values leading to service to society. 
The high schools and colleges to- 
gether should seek to discover stu- 
dents qualified in these respects early 
enough in their careers to insure them 
the merited opportunity. The oppor- 
tunity of higher education, then, 
should be made available to as many 
students as prove themselves morally, 
physically, intellectually, and emo- 
tionally able to use it successfully. 
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“Success” is to be interpreted in 
terms of an objective, which for lib- 
eral education in the state of New 
York has been acceptably defined in 
the Strayer report (16) as follows: 
“To help students acquire common 
understandings, insights, ~ attitudes, 
and appreciations that college-trained 
individuals ought to possess as indi- 
viduals and as citizens in a free so- 
ciety.” 

Investigations concerned with the 
prediction of “success” in college have 
called attention to certain contributing 
factors — intelligence, reading and 
study skills, social intelligence, emo- 
tional maturity, and health. The 
basic intelligence that will enable the 
student to perform efficiently the tasks 
imposed by the college program and 
to develop personally in his culture 
implies the ability to learn subject 
matter and the ability to benefit by 
social experience (12). The degree 
of native intelligence needed to master 
the material of the college course may 
be at least roughly estimated by the 
“psychological” or “college aptitude” 
test. While there seems to be general 
agreement on an “intelligence quo- 
tient” of approximately 110 as the 
lower limit, certain studies (4, 6) in- 
dicate possible success with 1.Q.’s as 
low as 101 or 105. The finding that 
the I.Q. correlates more closely with 
college grades than with high school 
grades may have a bearing on the ad- 
mission of students whose high school 
records show high intelligence rat- 
ings and low academic grades. 

As “study” necessitates proficiency 
in reading and in expressing thought, 
we should admit to college students 
who like to read and who have read 
widely and discriminatingly (7). The 


habit of applying oneself to study as 
well as efficiency in study methods 
should also be considered. 

The kind of intelligence spoken of 
as social intelligence or social sensi- 
tivity is probably very closely related 
to “emotional maturity” and the abil- 
ity to. cooperate with others and influ- 
ence others constructively. It is an 
indication of the degree to which the 
entering student has profited by ex- 
perience and so, it is claimed, the de- 
gree to which he may be expected to 
profit by college experience. The de- 
velopment of social intelligence is 
conditioned by the range and kind of 
experience the student has had up to 
the time of college entrance—an im- 
portant consideration in our selection 
of students. The odds for admission 
may be unfairly against the diffident, 
perhaps repressed and underprivi- 
leged student, who may profit greatly, 
while in college, by a well-balanced 
program of extra-class activities. For 
this reason, it may be wise to admit 
students who indicate a capacity for 
growth through experience without, 
perhaps, much to show in an already 
well-developed social intelligence. 

Emotional maturity, according to 
Sherrick (12), may be evidenced in a 
student’s vocational interests and in 
his realistic thinking about his future 
careers. We are advised to seek, for 
instance, proof that “the interest” rep- 
resents a sincere preference and that, 
in view of the individual student’s 
background and the market for place- 
ment, there is a reasonable hope of its 
realization. Asa further assurance of 
the “emotional maturity” of students 
to be admitted to college, their recrea- 
tional interests and participation in 
student activities should be considered. 
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The significance of health as a pre- 
dictive factor is not wholly established. 
There are, of course, obvious limits 
with which our medical history records 
and examining physicians are respon- 
sibly concerned. At least one investi- 
gator concluded that “health” has 
little or no predictive value. “Health” 
as a factor predictive of success in col- 
lege is meaningful for us in terms of 
total “physical capacity,” or, as it has 
been termed, “constitutional. ade- 
quacy,” which is largely concerned, 
however, with physical build (1:390). 
Our admissions policy must compre- 
hend the problems of physical handi- 
cap, especially blindness, speech and 
hearing difficulties, and spastic disor- 
ders, in the light of college facilities, 
and the flexibility of our scholarship 
standards and instructional proce- 
dures. Fairly satisfactory measures 
are available to us for the scientific 
prediction of “constitutional ade- 
quacy.” We need research on the 
nervous system as a predictive factor. 
If we are to admit only those students 
physically adequate to meet the obli- 
gations and privileges of the college 
program, we must be prepared to for- 
mulate a just, kind, clearly defined, 
and defensible policy on admission of 
the physically handicapped. 


ReEemovinc Economic BARRIERS 


Obviously, this ideal is far from 
realization. Figures already cited in- 
dicate that thousands of young people 
capable of advanced education are de- 
nied opportunity because of economic 
disadvantage. There are no data to 
prove the extent to which racial and 
religious prejudice has delimited the 
opportunity of thousands of others. 
Economic need is an old story in 





youthful aspiration. Almost from 
the beginnings of higher education in 
America efforts have been made in the 
form of scholarships, fellowships, 
grants-in-aid, loans, and remunera- 
tive employment to enable worthy 
students to carry on their college edu- 
cation. These aids, however, have, 
in general, been specifically limited, 
narrowly distributed, and meager in 
volume, especially in rural areas. 
Rural children who have not had the 
advantages of good elementary and 
high school preparation have been 
seriously neglected. In recent years 
federal funds were for a time made 
available to needy college students, an 
experiment that was justified by the 
results. At present the question of 
financial assistance for students. who 
deserve opportunity in higher educa- 
tion and are unable to pay for it, is 
being seriously considered. The New 
York State plan for more and richer 
scholarship grants to college students 
is @ genuine approach to the promise 
of equal opportunity. The gap be- 
tween what should be and is, between 
the dream and the reality, is largely 
economic. The colleges realize the 
problem in its full implications. They 
have done much to meet it, but be- 
yond the limits of their resources they 
have been without power to waive 
financial obligations.. A major diffi- 
culty in the way of opportunity would 
seem to be economic need. 

However, economic need is not the 
whole story. The generally passive 
attitude of both high schools and col- 
leges to the issues involved in the 
post-secondary plans of superior stu- 
dents, the weakness of active coopera- 
tion between upper and lower schools, 
and the inadequacy of the counseling 
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programs share responsibility for 
part of the unrealized opportunity. 
Students themselves are not wholly 
free of blame. For many of those 
who should have gone to college and 
did not, the opportunity was avail- 
able, perhaps indeed ready at hand, 
but lost for want of interest and ef- 
fort, and often yielded unnecessarily 
to an unwise sense of values. There 
is still sometimes a way when there is 
a will, and economic necessity, seem- 
ingly insurmountable in the plans of 
so many able students, does not of it- 
self entirely explain the great waste 
of superior material lost to higher 
education. 

The emphasis on equal opportunity 
does not imply that all graduates of 
our secondary schools should go on to 
some form of advanced educational 
program. Not all who wish to do so 
should go to the college of liberal arts. 
Some should go to professional and 
technical schools; some to schools of 
business and industry; some, termi- 
nating their formal schooling, at least 
temporarily, should go directly into 
wage-earning or other careers. This 
report is concerned with the thousands 
of young people in secondary schools 
who are demonstrably capable of the 
liberal arts college. The number is 
not entirely unpredictable. The im- 
portant issue is the active interest of 
the liberal arts college in these prom- 
ising students. It is not enough that 
the college accept all who, seeking ad- 
mission, meet college standards. The 
college must reach into the lower 
schools and into the general commu- 
nity, stimulating, through good public 
relations, interest in higher education 
and encouraging inquiry and applica- 
tion. If the policy of admission holds 
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discriminatingly to standards of dem- 
onstrated superiority, there cannot be 
too many students admitted, any more 
than there can be too many well- 
educated citizens. 


VETERANS AND COLLEGE ADMISSION 


The general principles thus far out- 
lined for the selection and admission 
of college students apply basically to 
the veterans’ program currently under 
way. With the returning service men 
and women and with the civilian war 
workers resuming college work, the 
colleges and universities should con- 
tinue to consider admitting those 
whose intellectual power, physical, 
mental, and emotional health, and 
record of achievement indicated a to- 
tal capacity for college work. They 
should study the veterans personally 
as they do other applicants, interview- 
ing, counseling, testing, in an effort to 
ascertain their attitudes, interests, apti- 
tudes, and ambitions, to the end that 
each student may be admitted to the 
type of institution and course of study 
best designed to stimulate his growth. 
The liberal arts colleges should be 
concerned, as with the traditional stu- 
dent body, with those whose total 
“clinical picture” indicates capacity to 
benefit by the program. The defini- 
tion of “social maturity” should, for 
these older, experienced students, 
perhaps be adapted and an adequate 
measure of it assumed in their case. At 
every stage of the admissions program 
the college should respect these men 
and women in the light of their back- 
grounds, freeing them from customary 
regulations so far as is consistent with 
the welfare of the college and the 
purpose of liberal education. It 
should be discriminating and patient 
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in the use of standard tests, as has 
been advised in the Carnegie study. 


There are, however, certain provi- 
sions in the law governing the educa- 
tion of veterans to which the general 
policy of college admission must be 
adapted. Only those men and women 
who were in active service on or after 
September 16, 1940, can be admitted 
to the veterans’ program. If the vet- 
eran is applying for aid under Public 
Law 246, the course of instruction 
must be initiated not later than two 
years after the date of discharge or the 
termination of the war. The program 
is planned for not more than seven 
years after the termination of the war. 
The applicant, as a general rule, must 
not have been over twenty-five years 
of age at the time he entered service. 
Applicants may be admitted for credit 
on the basis of three years’ prepara- 
tion, “senior-year high school status.” 
Here there is a conflict with state edu- 
cational requirements. As proof of the 
veteran’s eligibility for education un- 
der Public Law 346, Chapter IV, the 
review of record and credentials be- 
comes an important part of the admis- 
sions procedures. The evaluation of 
these records for college purposes is a 
matter of policy and is to be made in 
accordance with the aims and stand- 
ards of the institution. The words of 
the law place responsibility and privi- 
lege squarely: 

Such person shall be eligible for and en- 
titled to such course of education or training 
as he may elect, and at any approved educa- 
tional or training institution at which he 
chooses to enroll, whether or not located in 
the State in which he resides, which will ac- 
cept or retain him as a student or trainee in 


any field or branch of knowledge which such 
institution finds him qualified to undertake or 


pursue, 
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In administering the veterans’ 
program, higher education now has 
an unprecedented opportunity for ex- 
perimentation in admissions policy. 
Economic difficulty will be. substan- 
tially eased, if not entirely cleared, by 
the financial provisions of the bill. In- 
dividual colleges will formulate their 
own policies in accordance with their 
special aims and with respect to G.I. 
provisions. Ex-service students will 
be free to apply for admission to the 
college of their choice. The situation 
is a challenge to our best thinking. 

As to the numbers who shall be ad- 
mitted to the veterans’ program, the 
principles already outlined for the 
regular student body are valid. 
Everyone who qualifies under the ac- 
cepted standards should be admitted. 
Undoubtedly, the facilities of certain 
higher institutions will be overtaxed. 
In New York State the proposed in- 
stitutes may save the day. Predictions 
as to postwar enrolments in the vet- 
erans’ program are based on current 
questionnaires and on the nation’s ex- 
perience following World War I, 
when the colleges recorded a 30% in- 
crease. We are reminded, however, 
that the Armed Forces are about three 
times greater than those of 1918, that 
the age span has reached down to 
eighteen years rather than to twenty- 
one, that the Armed Forces Institute 
has maintained and encouraged organ- 
ized courses of study, and that the 
federal government has committed 
itself to the financial support of edu- 
cational programs for returning Serv- 
icemen. In addition, industry and 
labor will release thousands of young 
people, many of whom a few years 
ago left high school or college and 
may wish now to resume study. We 
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are told that we should prepare for a 
veritable postwar rush to the campus. 
There are those who think the predic- 
tion exaggerated. Whatever the num- 
ber, the principles of selection and 
admission discussed in this report may 
be put to severe test. Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s comments on the Virginia law of 
150 years ago is meaningful today: 

The general objects of this law are to pro- 
vide an education adapted to the years, to the 
capacity, and to the condition of everyone and 
directed to their freedom and happiness. . . . 
By that part of our plan which prescribes the 
selection of youths of genius from among the 
classes of the poor we hope to avail the state 
of these talents which nature has sown as lib- 
erally among the poor as among the rich, but 
which perish without use if not sought for and 
cultivated. 


ORIENTATION OF STUDENTS 


Puituips BrapLey, Rutu STRANG, AND 
Austin Woop 


The orientation of students is close- 
ly related to policies and procedures 
of admission both in intent and in 
point of time. If students admitted 
to college have a purpose and can 
read and write effectively, orientation 
to college opportunities should not be 
difficult. If, during their high school 
years, they have learned to make de- 
cisions for themselves, to get along 
well with people, and to use their 
mental ability effectively, transition 
from high school to college should be 
a smooth and natural voyage. 


Pre-Co..ece, COLLEGE, AND Post- 
CoLLeGE ORIENTATION 


Even under these favorable condi- 
tions, however, there are certain aids 
to smooth sailing. One catalogue gives 
the following description of its orien- 
tation program: “. . . acquaints the 
student with the aims and standards 
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of the college; the curriculum offer- 
ing; the methods of intelligent self- 
directed study which especially dis- 
tinguish the college technique from 
that of the high school; and aids of- 
fered within the college to assist the 
student in planning his course.” 
There is a tendency to extend the 
orientation process downward into sec- 
ondary school. College counselors 
sometimes make an initial contact with 
prospective freshmen through the 
high school adviser who sees that they 
are meeting the requirements of the 
college they hope to enter. Personnel 
records from the high school further 
acquaint the college counselor with 
the entering students. In a few in- 


stances, a representative from the col- 
lege has made visits to the homes of 
applicants to answer questions and to 
gain insight into their individual prob- 
lems of adjustment. The battery of 
college entrance tests, given during 


the week preceding the opening of 
college, supplies more objective data 
on students’ achievement and scholas- 
tic aptitude. 

Incoming freshmen need help in 
becoming acquainted with the physical 
features of a large campus. They 
need to know about the courses of- 
fered and the vocations and avoca- 
tions to which each course contributes 
and about the informal curriculum, or 
extra-curriculum, that constitutes an 
important part of their education. 

In addition to orientation to college 
life, freshmen need to get perspective 
on the years ahead. If they have a 
sense of direction and make their pro- 
gram accordingly, each experience in 
class or outside of class will have more 
significance than if they merely live 
from course to course, with no real 
sense of sequence, goals, or purpose. 
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OrIENTATION CouRSES 


To meet these needs, two kinds of 
orientation courses have been devel- 
oped. One of these is the orientation- 
to-college type of course. It includes 
a consideration of the aims and tradi- 
tions of the particular college, the 
physical setting, the curriculum and 
the extra-curriculum with reference to 
educational and vocational plans. It 
usually includes practice and instruc- 
tion in efficient reading and study 
methods and in social usage and cus- 
toms. Such a course, if it deals with 
generalizations obvious to most stu- 
dents, may generate nothing but bore- 
dom. If, however, it is based on the 
students’ needs and meets these needs 
in a practical, functional way, it may 
prevent social and academic failures 
and help all the freshmen to get off to 
a good start in the first college year. 

The other type of course introduces 
the freshman to the best that has been 
thought and written in the past both 
in the humanities and in science. If 
geared into current conditi@ns, this 
kind of orientation course helps stu- 
dents to see how the past grew out of 
the present and what their responsi- 
bility for the future is. Thus they are 
helped to look from college into life. 


ORIENTATION OF VETERANS AND 
DEMOBILIZED WorRKERS 


For students entering colleges and 
universities directly from high school, 
orientation represents a continuity of 
experiences familiar to them. For stu- 
dents returning to college after an 
interlude of war work of war service, 
there are special problems of orienta- 
tion. Men demobilized from the 
Armed Forces will bring to college a 
wide range of maturity and educa- 
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tional experiences gained in off-duty 
educational programs, the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute, and basic and 
specialized training courses. These 
men have become used to intensive, 
concentrated acquisition of highly 
functional knowledge taught by meth- 
ods that get results quickly. Success- 
ful work with these more mature stu- 
dents presupposes adaptability and a 
new orientation on the part of adgnin- 
istrators and staff. 

In addition to the large number of 
veterans, young people who reluctant- 
ly interrupted their education to work 
in war industries, or who were glad 
for an excuse to drop out of school, or 
whose work experience made them 
realize for the first time the values of 
an education, will be applying for ad- 
mission to college. They will consider 
themselves adults, for they have been 
financially independent and sometimes 
placed in positions of considerable re- 
sponsibility. 

All these groups, perhaps a million 
demobilized persons coming back to 
college after a longer or shorter pe- 
riod of education far different from 
that of the typical high school, will 
need special orientation. Having as- 
certained the prospective student’s 
background, interests, and present 
proficiency in each major subject mat- 
ter field, the personnel worker can 
help him plan a program that will 
carry him forward from that point. 
Thus his orientation to college work 
will be on a sound foundation, based 
on the past and leading to an appro- 
priate future. 

More difficult is the orientation to 
the attitudes, habits of thought, and 
behavior required by college life. This 
kind of orientation requires individual 
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counseling, skillfully led group dis- 
cussions in which students just out of 
high school as well as students recent- 
ly demobilized from the Armed 
Forces and industry participate. Films 
may help to develop attitudes of civil- 
ians toward veterans and of veterans 
toward civilians. Kindness and under- 
standing and respect for personality 
are more important than words in this 
kind of orientation. 

There will be special problems of 
disabled veterans referred to college 
or university by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. These men need to be 
oriented to their recently acquired 
limitations and to the assets on which 
they can rebuild their lives. 


READING AND STUDY METHODS 


Rutu Strranc anv Louise Price 


Reading and study methods are re- 
lated to admission and orientation, 
and also to curriculum and instruction. 
The college and university aims to ad- 
mit students who have proficiency in 
reading and to help them to acquire 
the higher levels of reading and study 
methods required in college work. 
The students’ success in any curricu- 
lum is, to a degree infrequently recog- 
nized, dependent upon their ability to 
read efficiently. 

Reading is part of the total growth 
of the college student. He reads with 
his emotions and prejudices, with his 
past experiences, with his desires and 
ambitions. Growth in reading and 
study methods should be expected 
during college years, for learning to 
read is a lifetime process. During col- 
lege years all students should become 
more aware of the personal values of 
reading and of its world-wide signifi- 
cance. They should learn to read 
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more critically, interpret more cogent- 
ly, select more judiciously, appreciate 
more fully, and adapt their reading 
rate and method more flexibly to the 
kind of material and to their purpose. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


In order that students may attain 
this growth during college years, 
every teacher should be a teacher of 
reading. He should consider instruc- 
tion in the most effective methods of 
reading and studying his subject an 
intrinsic part of his teaching proce- 
dure. This aim .will necessitate an 
analysis of the textbooks and refer- 
ence books to ascertain their special 
difficulties, the construction of guides 
to the effective reading of each kind of 
book, the planning of assignments that 
will evoke the mature kind of reading 
expected of college students, and the 
construction of examination questions 
that reinforce rather than inhibit good 
study and reading methods. 

Teachers may ally reading to sig- 
nificant class activities and to some 
vital individual interest.in a student. 
They may detect difficulties and sug- 
gest practice. For example, many vet- 
erans find difficulty in getting down to 
studying. One student would drum 
on his desk a good deal and com- 
plained of difficulty in concentrating. 
One man said, “My memory will not 
work. I can’t remember a thing I 
read.” He was helped by temporarily 
turning to manual work, and, later, 
when he had worked out some of his 
other problems of living, returned to 
intellectual work ‘successfully. An- 
other man said, “I hesitate to return 
to school and be the ‘big dunce’ in the 
class because I can’t concentrate and 
cannot remember what the book says.” 
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Tue Roe or Previous ExpERIENCE 


Each individual has “wells of 
meaning” into which he can dip when 
interpreting a passage. Students who 
have been in the Armed Forces have 
had experiences that they can bring to 
bear on their reading of history, eco- 
nomics, science, and other subjects. 
Those who have had experience in in- 
dustry may have valuable practical 
applications to bring to their study of 
physics, chemistry, biology, and eco- 
nomics. Effective reading has ‘its 
roots in experiences that illumine and 
vitalize the printed word. The teacher 
who capitalizes on the wealth of ex- 
perience young men and women bring 
back to college after an interlude of 
war service is contributing to the read- 
ing efficiency of individual and group. 


STIMULATION OF CoLLEGE LIFE 


The stimulation and pressures of 
college life itself and the tonic effect of 
social success often increase students’ 


reading efficiency. If, to the normal 
demands of college life, the student 
adds remunerative work, his need for 
increasing his reading and study efh- 
ciency becomes imperative. Thus 
pressed for time, successful students 
have learned to read faster and still 
maintain the necessary comprehension. 
They have learned to select the most 
important books to read, the most im- 
portant parts of books, the key words 
in paragraphs. They have learned to 
unify the ideas gained in reading and 
anchor them to their previous experi- 
ences so that they will not slip away so 
easily from their memory. 


SpeciaL REMEDIAL Groups 


The general instructional program 
briefly described, although individual- 
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ized as much as possible, cannot meet 
the needs of students who are seri- 
ously retarded in their reading. These 
students need individual diagnosis of 
their reading difficulty and practice 
and instruction based on the diagnosis. 
It is highly desgrable that time for this 
purpose be regularly scheduled in the 
freshman program, so that students 
already handicapped by poor reading 
and study habits do not add to their 
academic burden by having to spend 
extra time on remedial work. 

This remedial work may be done 
individually, or in groups up to twen- 
ty. Best of all is the combination of 
group work supplemented by a period 
a week ‘of individual help. Most of 
these college students do not have me- 
chanical difficulties in reading; their 
problem is to get the author’s thought 
quickly and accurately, to relate it to 
their present knowledge in the field, 
and to communicate the ideas thus 
gained in writing or in conversation. 

Usually these students welcome the 
opportunity to use one of their daily 
assignments as practice material. Out 
of this practice should emerge better 
methods of reading their subjects, fur- 
ther recognition of specific difficulties, 
and, if necessary, drill or practice ex- 
ercises. Some students feel the need 
of increasing their technical vocabu- 
lary in their new fields of study. Oth- 
ers need practice in getting the main 
idea of a paragraph and relating it to 
what has gone before and what fol- 
lows. Still others who read word by 
word, instead of thought by thought, 
need practice in improving their span 
of recognition. Many have never 
learned to adapt their rate of reading 
and method of reading to the material 
and to their purpose. Others have the 
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idea that they can sit back and let the 
book come to them; they need to learn 
to read with an active mind. All these 
and other hindrances to efficient read- 
ing may be eliminated in the remedial 
reading class, if the instructor is ade- 
quately prepared for her work. Stu- 
dents are grateful for help in this 
aspect of college life that so signifi- 
cantly influences their total adjust- 
ment to college. 

The Army’s marked success in 
teaching men below fourth-grade 
level of reading ability to read sufh- 
ciently well to meet the needs of 
Army life, after eight weeks of con- 
centrated instruction, is convincing 
evidence that remedial reading meth- 
ods can be effective. The principles 
underlying the Army reading pro- 
gram are the same as those underlying 
remedial work’in college: 

1. A desire to read better is basic. 

2. Material which student can read suc- 
cessfully should be provided. 

3. Practice is focused on points of, greatest 
difficulty and is accompanied by such skillful 
instruction that the learner constantly experi- 
ences success. 

4. Progression of reading experience is pro- 
vided as soon as the individual is ready for it. 

5. Wide reading of highly interesting ma- 
terial is encouraged. 

At Columbia College, Mrs. Paul 
Cherrington employs the procedure 
briefly outlined above. The students 
are selected for remedial work on the 
basis of low scores on their entrance 
reading tests and recommendation of 
faculty members. During the term, 
individually and in small groups, she 
works with them on the reading and 
study skills for which they have an 
immediate and recognized need. 

At Brooklyn College, Dr. Frederick 
Westover has developed procedures, 
which he has described as follows: 


For those who are found to have excep- 
tionally low reading ability or very poor study 
habits, the Department of Personnel Service 
offers remedial instruction in these fields, 
These classes are not compulsory, but Upper 
Freshmen, who have made excessively low 
marks in reading courses during their first 
term, are especially urged to undertake the cor- 
rective work. Classes, however, are open to 
all. The method used is practice using two 
manuals—one of methods and the other a book 
of exercises. The unique feature of the study 
manual is that it begins and ends with a study- 
habits inventory on which the learner rates 
himself in order to discover his weaknesses and 
note his progress. The unique feature of the 
reading exercises is that the content deals with 
the improvement of reading so that the 
learner picks up information about reading 
while practicing to improve. Tests on the 
twenty reading exercises, a self-administering 
method of conducting practice periods have 
been worked out so that, after the early in- 
struction, the learner proceeds on the contract 
plan as fast as he is able. The work covers not 
only reading but also the answering of test 
questions and outlining. All of these improve- 
ments are, of course, applicable to other courses. 


CLInIcaL TREATMENT OF THE 
SEerR1ousLy RETARDED READER 


A few college reading problems are 
so complex and difficult that they re- 
quire expert clinical treatment. Physi- 
cal factors such as vision, hearing, 
neurological conditions; psychological 
factors; emotional and social factors 
may all enter into the picture. In the 
clinical treatment the possible causes 
of the difficulty are systematically ex- 
plored and expert aid is secured to 
give the necessary specialized treat- 
ment. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems is to effect a satisfactory transi- 
tion from the clinical procedure to the 
classroom reading tasks. Although in- 
dividual treatment of this intensive 
kind is expensive, it has values other 
than the obvious value of helping the 
student to succeed in college. The 
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worker learns a great deal about the 
normal reading process from working 
with difficult cases and may also make 
an important contribution to research. 


SUMMARY 


The question “Who shall be admit- 
ted to college?” is answered in terms 
of the American ideal of comparable, 
not identical, opportunity. The college 
represents opportunity for advanced 
educational experience, which should 
be available to every student who, by 
proved standards, establishes his abil- 
ity to use the opportunity of higher 
education to his own benefit and that 
of the social group. Ability to suc- 
ceed in the college program is condi- 
tioned by the degree to which the stu- 
dent possesses the essential intellectual] 
power, moral integrity, health, emo- 
tional stability, and social maturity, by 
the character of his preparatory expe- 
rience, and by the quality of his record 
of performance in designated areas of 
scholarship. Current trends in policies 
of admission stress the use of supple- 
mentary measures such as personal 
interviews, standardized tests, and 
cumulative records as means of re- 
vealing the total personality of the 
prospective student, especially in its 
non-intellectual aspects. On this basis 
of social background, acquired charac- 
teristics, special aptitudes, values, in- 
terests, and recorded accomplishment, 
as well as on general intelligence, pre- 
diction of probable success in college 
may be attempted. 

The same general principles apply 
to the veterans’ program. The lib- 
eral arts colleges, within the limits of 
their facilities, will admit those ex- 
service men and women who, having 
established proof of competency and 


personal fitness for higher education, 
give evidence of an understanding in- 
terest and aims of the liberal arts pro- 
gram and of intellectual power equal 
to its tasks. 

Students entering college need help 
in becoming acquainted with the phys- 
ical features of the campus and with 
the many curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar offerings that are available to 
them. They may also profit from one 
or several courses which, because of 
the broad sweep of their point of view 
and treatment of material, help to 
orient them in the world of ideas and 
in the methods of intellectual discov- 
ery. Students returning to college af- 
ter an absence of some time and 
students entering for the first time re- 
quire, in addition to courses, careful 
individual study and guidance in 
orienting themselves to college. 

Orientation is fused with curricu- 
lum and instruction in the program 
for improving the reading and study 
efficiency of all students. As reading 
is an important part of the student’s 
total adjustment to college life, atten- 
tion should be given to the improve- 
ment of reading in every subject and 
to the relation of reading to the stu- 
dent’s previous experience, social life, 
and other interests and obligations. As 
certain students need special help in 
the correction of faulty reading hab- 
its and the development of the higher 
levels of reading skills demanded by 
college work, provision should be 
made for remedial reading groups and 
clinical treatment of complex and se- 
riously retarded cases. Resources ex- 
pended in this area pay rich dividends 
to the individual and to the college. 
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A FLEXIBLE CURRICULUM IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


ELEANOR H. GRADY, MARGARET V. KIELY, AND LAWRENCE A. WALSH, S.J. 


The consideration of admission pol- 
icies and procedures, orientation, and 
reading and study efficiency leads nat- 
urally into problems of the curricu- 
lum. After a student is admitted to 
college, the next questions are what 
will he find there to realize his poten- 
tialities, how can he best be oriented to 
the opportunities college offers, how 
can he develop the learning methods 
by which he can profit most from the 
curricular offerings. This section of 
the report will deal with the nature 
and range of the curriculum, from 
which the individual student may se- 
lect the experiences that a study of 
his background, abilities, interests, and 
vocational and educational plans 
shows are desirable and necessary. 


NEED FoR FLEXIBILITY 

The diverse needs of a heteroge- 
neous student body cannot be met by 
an impersonal and rigid curriculum. 
The curriculum must be fitted to the 
students who are to be served by it; it 
must be established in the type of in- 
stitution most suitable for its purpose; 
it must be in the hands of a sympa- 
thetic faculty. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that the college of average size 
will not try to be all things to all men. 
It is hard for a college or university to 
agree to let some neighbor and rival 
handle exclusively a certain field of 
study, but this would often make for 
greater efficiency, and in the future we 
are likely to see such arrangements 
entered into more gracefully than in 
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the past. For example, opportunities 
to take home economics or pre-medi- 
cal training may be more numerous 
than are justified either by student de- 
mand or by vocational outlets. The 
Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, in a report 
submitted to the Governor on the 
twenty-second day of December 1943, 
has courageously attacked certain 
phases of the problem of planned dis- 
tribution of instruction in many 
branches of post high school educa- 
tion. A re-orientation of several 
courses may be the utmost that some 
colleges should attempt. Even the 
inflexible St. John’s College plan of- 
fers advantages that will meet the 
needs of a limited number of students 
in the postwar world.. Most college 
presidents seem to be thinking in 
terms of the typical student body of 
the past having approximately. the 
same range and degree of intelligence 
and coming from the highest quarfer 
of high school graduates. 

Although it is far from safe to draw 
conclusions from experience with the 
military personnel already discharged, 
largely for mental and physical disa- 
bility, the results of a survey of more 
than one thousand returned veterans 
conducted in eighteen representative 
institutions is of some interest and 
value. According to this survey, 


Former service men are more serious-minded 
than. they were as civilian students, are more 
interested in technical and vocational courses 
leading to immediate jobs than they are in the 
humanities, do not want to be segregated into 
special schools or departments, and are finding 
it rather difficult to readjust their lives from 
the excitement of the battlefront to the peace 
and quiet of the classroom (3). 


The need for flexibility to meet di- 
verse student abilities is obvious. 


TRENDs In CURRICULAR EMPHASES 


The early years of the war saw 
marked curricular changes in our 
country. The demand for mathe- 
matics increased most rapidly, with 
physics, chemistry, and engineering 
following in the order given. With 
the exception of Spanish, foreign lan- 
euages declined in popularity, as did 
English, the social studies, and the 
fine arts. How far does this represent 
a continuing trend? According to the 
report on the views of forty leading 
college and university presidents (4), 
few wish to return entirely to prewar 
“normalcy,” but they are well-nigh 
unanimous in believing that there is 
no irreconcilable conflict between vo- 
cational and liberal education. In the 
immediate future, moreover, the very 
vocations that build upon a liberal arts 
background are those that will be in 
direst need of recruits. From what 
other source can new doctors, teach- 
ers, dentists, counselors, and other 
professionally trained individuals be 
recruited for specialized preparation 
before the shortage in these fields 
reaches tragic proportions? 

Although the goal of general edu- 
cation is widely accepted, there seems 
to be little agreement concerning the 
basic studies that a satisfactory cur- 


riculum should include. Integrated 
sequences in the humaniies, social 
studies, and science to replace the 


conventional introductory depart- 
mental courses, while advocated by 
some educators, are anathema to many 
others. Is it not possible, however, 
that the course described as an “inte- 
grated sequence” might be beneficial 
for one type of student but too ele- 
mentary and superficial for another? 
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Departmentalization, if not carried 
too far, has its advantages, even in the 
lower college. If every teacher 
would take the first meeting of the 
class to explain to his students why 
that particular course has a place in the 
curriculum and its relation to allied 
courses, departmental courses would 
be less subject to justifiable criticism. 
A highly desirable solution of the 
problem of integration might be found 
were college presidents willing—and 
able—to resume the task of synthesis 
that once fell to their lot. A course in 
moral philosophy, taken in the senior 
year, tied together loose ends and 
proved to undergraduates that the fac- 
ulty had with reason compelled them 
to combine a knowledge -of the hu- 
manities with the science and social 
science fields. 


A CurricuLuM TuHat CAPITALIZED 
on Previous ExpERIENCE 


While the curriculum for the first 
two years in a given college is likely 
to require the same basic subjects for 
all students, the upper college should 
allow its students wide choice of sub- 
ject matter. If the lower college has 
not prepared them to make these 
choices with some degree of wisdom, 
it has been at fault either in its coun- 
seling program or in its offerings. A 
glance at the catalogue of the average 
college throughout the United States 
shows that many departments are not 
yet ready to meet the demands of the 
incoming juniors and seniors. A sol- 
dier returning from the Far East will 
look with contempt at the history de- 
partment that concentrates exclusively 
upon European and United States his- 
tory. He may decide to major in 
geography or anthropology just be- 
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cause he feels that here he can make a 
contribution from his own personal 
experience. As, in the past, the college’ 
curriculum was built upon the stu- 
dent’s previous education in elemen- 
tary and secondary school, so in the 
future the previous experiences of the 
young man who takes up anew his stu- 
dent life after an enforced interrup- 
tion for services in the Armed Forces 
or in industry should be incorporated 
into his educational program. He 
should feel that the intervening years 
have not been wasted but can be called 
upon to enrich his life as a scholar. 
Before the war, Antioch (2) was able 
to make the required off-campus ex- 
perience a vital part of the process of 
learning at the college level. 

Obviously, non-academic experienee 
should be recognized and evaluated. 
Details regarding the amount of 
credit to be allotted for military and 
other experience do not seem to be in 
order in this report, but a few general 
principles might be agreed upon. The 
Committee on Accrediting Procedures 
of the American Council on Education 
has studied the problem and has rec- 
ommended certain policies for the 
guidance of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. These policies have been re- 
viewed and endorsed by the regional 
accrediting associations and by various 
national accrediting and educational 
associations (1). 

To present as clearly as possible the 
academic problems of a returned vet- 
eran, let us suppose that we are deal- 
ing with a young man of twenty-one, 
discharged because of the loss of a leg 
and desirous of continuing the educa- 
tion interrupted by induction three 
years ago, just after he had received 
his high school diploma. He applies 
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in November two months late in the 
term. It seems hardly fair to ask 
him to enter regular classes imme- 
diately. At least one college in the 
country has met the difficulty by de- 
voting each month of a term to just 
one subject. As a temporary expe- 
dient this procedure has a great deal 
to be said for it. It is hard to see how 
the policy of a certain university, 
which is reported to admit new stu- 
dents to a course every week, can fail 
to discourage the student and drive 
the instructor mad. Several colleges 
will devote the time before the new 
term begins to refresher courses and 
courses designed to supplement tech- 
nical information obtained while in 
the Armed Forces or industry, so that 
the whole will add up to a college 
course, say, in electricity or chemistry 
or Japanese. The intensive methods 
by which so many veterans have been 
trained will be useful and acceptable 
during this period, but, with the ex- 
ception of the languages, their effec- 
tiveness in cultural courses may be 
questioned. 

If, because of the preparation out- 
lined above or for any other reason, 
the student is able to undertake and 
pass successfully the work of the sec- 
ond term of a course, he should be 
given credit for the first term as well. 
In certain instances an unusually ca- 
pable student should be allowed, after 
entering the first term of a course, to 
study by himself and accomplish the 
work of two terms in one. 

The young man envisaged above 
had an advantage that many who will 
seek admission to the college have not 
had. He had been graduated from 
high school in the normal manner. 
But high school diplomas have been 


granted to many whose final year was 
abridged, either to permit immediate 
entrance into the Services or to help 
the farmer with his crops. To provide 
for this group and for another with 
even less adequate preparation, the 
University of the State of New York 
has issued the following order: “For a 
period terminating June 30, 1948, col- 
leges and universities, in collaboration 
with secondary school authorities, may 
offer secondary school courses on a 
non-credit college basis to veterans 
and other students whose high school 
programs have been interrupted by 
war work, if they have achieved senior _ 
standing in high school with records 
which indicate that they will qualify 
for admission to college. If it is to be 
applied toward the completion of a 
secondary school course of study, such 
credit shall be assigned by a secondary 
school.” ) 

The calendar of colleges and uni- 
versities has been sadly upset by the 
war. Many believe the three term, 
forty-eight week year is here to stay. 
Older students do not feel they can 
afford to give up four years to higher 
education and yet they want the col- 
lege degree. Members of the faculty 
seldom object to this arrangement 
provided they teach but two of these 
periods or are paid an additional sal- 
ary for the extra time given. 


Tue BaLance oF VocATIONAL AND 
CuLTuRAL VALUES IN TERMINAL 
Courses 


As defined by certain individuals, a 
terminal course must have a voca- 
tional objective but to others the 
junior college, while terminal, is a 
glorified finishing school. The Re- 
gents Plan for Postwar Education in 
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the State of New York calls for the 
creation of new institutes of applied 
arts and sciences leading to occupa- 
tions of a technical and sub-profes- 
sional nature to serve from 20,000 to 
30,000 students in the immediate fu- 
ture. Obviously, these are all voca- 
tional in character, though instruction 
in English, social science, and other 
liberal subjects is to be included as 
essential to personal growth and citi- 
zenship. The training in some of these 
institutes may be considered post-sec- 
ondary and in others, collegiate. On 
the other hand, some will operate un- 
der the auspices of a college or univer- 
sity. When we consider the dearth of 
junior colleges for men in this part of 
the country, the wisdom of this pro- 
posal becomes apparent. 

A somewhat grudging recognition 
of the need for a quantitative reduc- 
tion in the amount of higher education 
that many individuals can afford is to 
be found in the new degree estab- 
lished by Princeton University for 
Servicemen only. After four semes- 
ters, which can be completed in sixteen 
months, the degree of Associate in 
Arts will be granted. Courses in sculp- 
ture, painting, drawing, and shopwork 
may be taken but do not carry credit 
toward the degree. This arrangement 
may satisfy the demand of a small mi- 
nority but it is not likely to find wide 
acceptance. It would be unfair to pass 
judgment upon it without much more 
information than is at present at hand 
but it seems neither general nor ter- 
minal in character. 

Some of the present disabilities suf- 
fered by the junior college will dis- 
appear with time and with increased 
acceptance in the senior college cur- 
riculum of the respectability, nay de- 
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sirability, of vocational preparation. It 
may be well, too, to remind ourselves 
of President Lowell’s conclusions 
reached many years ago after careful 
study of the performance of Harvard 
College graduates who went on to the 
medical school. The quality of the 
work done by the undergraduate, 
rather than the pattern of courses he 
had pursued, was the most significant 
factor in predicting success in the pro- 
fessional school. 


Tue Facutty Facror 1n 
CuRRICULUM 


The success or failure of any of the 
plans so far discussed will depend in 
the last analysis upon the ability of the 
faculty and their willingness to change 
their methods and even the subject 
matter to meet new conditions. Every 
institution created by man must be op- 
erated by man and the most ideal 
scheme can fail of its purpose if the 
wrong people put it into execution. 
Many of the best teachers working for 
the government will not be released 
immediately. The younger members 
of the faculty on war leaves will ex- 
pect and deserve promotion because of 
the responsible research jobs they 
have been holding. Some of them 
will be snapped up by industry when 
these promotions fail to materialize. 
For years to come the decreased en- 
rolment in wartime graduate schools 
will handicap college presidents seek- 
ing replacements. Moreover, these 
schools are not likely to regain their 
former numbers in the immediate fu- 
ture. Last but not least, we have to 
reckon with the natural resistance of 
mankind, represented here by the fac- 
ulty, to change. 

At Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, a reorientation program 
has been announced for 1944-45 that 
will seek to acquaint teachers return- 
ing from military and wartime service 
with the latest teaching and adminis- 
trative methods. Within an institu- 
tion, the influence and guidance of a 
few older and respected members of 
the faculty, who have entered whole- 
heartedly into some of the new experi- 
ments, can prove invaluable. Even 
without a formal inservice program, 
by discussion group and conference 
both new instructors and those already 
in the teaching ranks may be helped to 
understand the purposes and ends of 
the experimental curriculum. The 
shift of individuals out of their own 
departments into those more useful to 
the war effort will have its compensa- 
tions. The virtue of adaptability has 
been encouraged. 

Wartime necessity has bred several 
interesting and useful methods of in- 
struction in the educational programs 
of the Armed Forces. Use of visual 
aids, streamlined programs; extensive 
testing, and concentrated adaptation of 
materials may be cited as cases in 
point. Our faculties of the future will 
be composed in part of men who used 
these methods when instructing the 
Armed Forces or who sat in classes 
and came to admire the techniques. 

It will not do to be pessimistic about 
the future. We have lost some things, 
we have gained others. A changed col- 
lege world is not necessarily a less effi- 
cient college world, even though some 
changes may not be for the better. 
Periodically, a re-evaluation of our 
college curricula and their objectives 
is desirable and necessary. But ten or 
fifteen years from now, when the gold 
has been separated from the dross, the 


traditional liberal arts, we venture to 
predict, will still form a substantial 
portion of every college curriculum. 


SUMMARY 


In seeking to serve the community 
of which it is a part, the college will 
need to shape its curriculum to the 
needs of that community as manifest 
in the interests, capacities, and poten- 
tial community services of the young 
citizens-to-be who are its students. In 
the period ahead, the composition and 
character of the student body will be 
so heterogeneous, being drawn from 
an extraordinarily wide variety of 
backgrounds, both military and civil- 
ian, that curricula will of necessity, 
for a while at least, need to show an 
unusual degree of flexibility. 

No institution should try to be all 
things to all students, and it is recom- 
mended that neighboring institutions 
confer and agree on certain fields of 
specialization, to the end of avoiding 
expensive duplication of offerings. _. 

Many of the changes introduced 
into the curriculum in response to spe- 
cific wartime needs will probably 
prove ephemeral, while some changes 
introduced at this time represent the 
arrival of long due developments. 

Concerning the core of basic studies 
urged upon or required of all stu- 
dents, no concrete recommendations 
are made, though the so-called “sur- 
vey course” is not very highly recom- 
mended. After a sound basic training 
in the first two years, it is recom- 
mended that the college offer the stu- 
dent a fairly wide range of choice of 
curricular and extra-curricular offer- 
ings and that it give him freedom to 
plan a meaningful program of studies 
based upon his total. life experience. 





Anticipated increases in registration 
and recognition that all students can- 
not profit by an unlimited amount of 
schooling have led to increased inter- 
est in junior college offerings of the 
terminal variety. 

Problems of staffing may be acute 
and serious attention should be given 
to preparation of qualified teachers 
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and to the budgetary provision which 
will make their employment a reality. 
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COUNSELING 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY, RUTH STRANG, AND AUSTIN WOOD 


Counseling in college is a means to 
an end—the end of helping the stu- 
dent*to gain the maximum of value 
from his educational experience and to 
acquire a method of meeting personal 
problems effectively. Set in a back- 


ground of conditions conducive to ef- 
fective personnel work, it offers the 
opportunity for personal contact that 
almost all students need at some time 
in their college careers. 


Tue Nature or CounsELING 


Counseling is a face-to-face rela- 
tion; it involves listening, accepting, 
understanding, and helping a student 
to recognize the psychological forces 
to which he is being subjected and to 
evaluate and use the resources within 
himself and his environment to de- 
velop his potentialities. Having ob- 
tained an understanding of himself 
and his environment in the counseling 
process and a new and hopeful orien- 
tation, he becomes able gradually to 
mobilize his personal, social, and re- 
ligious resources so as to deal with his 
difficulties himself. 

The counseling process involves, 


first of all, a relationship of mutual 
trust and respect between counselor 
and student, sometimes called “rap- 
port.” Rapport, however, is not some- 
thing that takes place at the beginning 
of an interview only, but is maintained 
throughout the contact. 

A second aspect of counseling is the 
gaining of understanding of the situa- 
tion by the counselor and by the stu- 
dent. There is considerable contro- 
versy at present with respect to the 
role of information in counseling. The 
middle-of-the-road point of view rec- 
ognizes the value both of case history 
and test data and of the counselee’s 
effort to think through the problem 
himself. The’ veteran, who has taken 
advantage of counseling services at the 
Separation Center and at various col- 
lege and community guidance centers, 
may have valuable information about 
himself that he is willing to pass on to 
the college counselor. A veteran may 
have the official Form 100 and/or 
Form 100-1 in his possession when he 
comes to college. In an informal in- 
terview, the counselor may gain un- 
derstanding of how he is thinking and 
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feeling. With these-bases for under- 
standing the emotional and environ- 
mental factors involved become 
clearer to them both. If, as should be 
expected, the counselor sees the sig- 
nificance of some of the material 
brought forth more clearly than the 
student does, he may interpret its 
meaning to the student when he shows 
readiness for such interpretation. It is 
difficult to see how the college can 
provide the educational experiences a 
student needs without an accurate as- 
sessment of the individual and his at- 
titudes and feelings. 

Finally, in the light of this new ori- 
entation, the student may formulate 
and try out a tentative solution or 
plan. The steps in the counseling 
process are not distinct nor do they 
occur in one, two, three order. They 
are interfused, weaving in and out 
during the entire process. 


TueE Scope or CounsELING 


In the immediate future the college 
will cater to a more heterogeneous 
group of students than ever before. 
The scope of the counseling program 
is indicated in part by the following 
enumeration of counseling problems in 
new and old groups to be served: 

1. Counseling returning veterans. 

a. Appraisal of his previous educational rec- 
ord including courses taken during his period 
of service, experiences during the war, and re- 
sults of tests for the purpose of placement in a 
college group in which he will be most suc- 
cessful. The veteran is likely to be restless and 
anxious about the time he has lost and impa- 
tient with delay and inefficient methods of 
education. He has been used to obeying orders 
and may have difficulty at first in speaking 
freely in the counseling situation. 

b. Exploration of his vocational interests 
and abilities with reference to training oppor- 
tunities and fields of work in which jobs may 
be obtained. 
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c. Counseling with reference to social and 
emotional problems. 

d. Referral. to available expert sources of 
help individuals whose problems are more com- 
plex and deep seated. 

2. Counseling of students returning to col- 
lege after demobilization from industry (prob- 
lems similar to those under 1). 

3. Counseling of students who have come 
to college directly from high school. 

a. Examination of high school record and 
entrance examinations and application blanks. 

b. Consideration of their purpose in coming 
to college, the values of different college ex- 
periences for them, problems of orientation, 
budgeting time, etc. 

c. Counseling with reference to social and 
emotional problems. 

d. Referral of individuals, whose problems 
are most complex and deep seated, to available 
expert sources of help. 

4. Counseling of women students who have 
special problems arising from war marriages 
and other war conditions. 

In all these groups, the process of 
counseling goes on outside as well as 
within the limits of an organized per- 
sonnel program. The veteran espe- 
cially is sensitive to the attitude of 
faculty and students toward him and — 
to their daily contacts with him. The 
veteran who comes back from the 
fighting front. should be treated as a 
normal person to whom his country is 
deeply grateful. The casual counsel- 
ing that goes on more or less continu- 
ously and spontaneously can and 
should, as far as possible, supplement 
the specialized counseling program to 
which students may be referred. In- 
formal or lay counseling is an integral 
and invaluable part of student person- 
nel work. 

Counseling is needed in many dif- 
ferent situations on the college level. 
Among these are initial interviews 
with freshmen for purposes of orien- 
tation; follow-up of these initial inter- 
views to help students continuously to 
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get the best out of their college ex- 
perience; counseling of students with 
respect to progress in fheir college 
work; counseling of students about 
failure in one or more of their sub- 
jects, part- -time work experience, leav- 
ing college, disciplinary matters, and 
a wide variety of personal problems 
ranging from superficial social adjust- 
ments to deep-seated emotional diffi- 
culties that require psychotherapy. 


Facutty ADVISERS 


Counseling is not restricted to per- 
sons who have specialized training in 
personnel work. One type of organ- 
ized counseling is the faculty-adviser 
program. The success of this form of 
counseling has varied widely. At its 
best, it represents a valuable channel 
for counseling, especially with respect 
to academic problems. But, since 
problems never occur singly or in 
separate compartments, faculty advis- 
ers frequently find themselves deal- 
ing, at ‘the same time, with social, 
emotional, and vocational problems. 

The faculty-adviser program will 
be most successful if individual differ- 
ences in teachers are recognized and 
special abilities of individual faculty 
members are utilized. On every 
faculty some members prove them- 
selves to be effective counselors. Ad- 
ministrative officers can identify these 
natural counselors through students’ 
response to them in and out of class. 
Participation in a counseling program 
helps the faculty member to grow as a 
person and to discover within himself 
aptitudes he did not know he pos- 
sessed. Thus counseling is recognized 
as of mutual benefit to the counselor 
and the counselee. 

Because these faculty-advisers oc- 


cupy a strategic placevin the total coun- 
seling program, their work should be 
periodically evaluated. They should 
clearly state their objectives, describe 
their procedure, obtain evidence from 
the students as to the degree to which 
their objectives have been attained, 
and evaluate their procedure in the 
light of best theory with respect to 
counseling. No faculty-adviser system 
can be effective if it becomes static and 
routine. Consequently, a continuous 
appraisal of the usefulness ‘of the 
counseling program to its clientele— 
the students—should be made. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
PLACEMENT 


Closely related to the faculty- 
adviser program is the vocational 
guidance and placement service of- 
fered in many colleges (see Part V). 
These services vary widely in organi- 
zation, in scope, and in effectiveness. 
In the postwar period there will be a 
greatly increased need in every col- 
lege for an effective service of this 
type. College students will be com- 
peting for positions with millions of 
returning veterans and demobilized 
war workers for positions in which the 
experience of the latter will outweigh, 
in many employers’ estimates, the 
value of a college training. Unless the 
colleges actively help their students 
discover new occupational opportuni- 
ties, they will fail in a major responsi- 
bility to their postwar graduates, and 
also to the returning veterans. 


Deans AND OTHER GUIDANCE 
PERSONNEL 


Because counseling is of necessity 
broad in scope, and cannot be limited 
to any one narrow aspect, persons 
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broadly prepared as deans of women, 
deans of men, general counselors, and 
directors of personnel work are em- 
ployed in the large majority of col- 
leges and universities. One of the 
major functions of these personnel 
workers is counseling. To them, 
faculty advisers refer students whose 
problems are complex, involving 
many areas of life and requiring more 
time and skill than is available to the 
faculty adviser. 


A Psycuiatric SERVICE 


A far less widespread type of coun- 
seling is the psychiatric service with a 
mental hygiene emphasis. Faculty ad- 
visers and other counselors frequently 
encounter student problems that are 
too deep seated, too pervasive and 
serious for their help. They must 
therefore refer these students to 
someone who has the necessary knowl- 
edge and skill to deal with emotional 
and deep personality problems. By 
working closely with experts in this 
field, faculty advisers will grow in 
understanding of behavior and coun- 
seling technics. In the postwar period 
there will be a much greater need for 
this type of expert counseling. It may 
prove useful to explore the possibility 
of organizing a fully equipped co- 
operative psychiatric service, jointly 
financed by institutions located near 
enough to each other to facilitate use 
of a small expert staff full time. 


QUALITIES OF THE EFFECTIVE 
CouNSELOR 


The core of effective counseling is 
the personality of the counselor. Some 
of the elements of personality are in- 
herent in the individual and cannot be 
created by courses for: counselors. 
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Other elements can be developed as 
the person becomes increasingly sensi- 
tive to the nature of counseling. 

Among the characteristics that are 
basic to a person’s success as a coun- 
selor are: 

1. A genuine interest in and warm feeling 
toward persons of varying ages, outlooks, social 
backgrounds, and capacities. 

2. Quickness of perception in personal re- 
lations and sensitiveness to each counselee and 
the personal and other factors in the situation 
in which the counseling takes place. 

3. A positive and outreaching personality 
that will inspire confidence of others in them- 
selves and in the counselor. 

4. Freedom from the desire to dominate 
others and increase his own prestige. 

Individuals possessing these personality ten- 
dencies can be educated to use them more ef- 
fectively in the counseling process, but educa- 
tion cannot compensate for inherent personality 
deficiencies. 


THE SELECTION OF COUNSELORS 


Because of the importance of per- 
sonality, the selection of counselors is 
of crucial concern. Only those who 
have demonstrated or otherwise 
shown evidence that they possess these 


‘traits to a superior degree should be 


originally selected for education as 
counselors. The future success of 
counseling services depends on a care- 
ful and cfitical initial selection of per- 
sons for further education more than 
on any other factor. Unless counseling 
is conducted by persons with integrity 
who possess deeper qualities of under- 
standing and insight than can be incul- 
cated by training, it will achieve 
neither public respect nor its inherent 
objectives. 

Selection should be begun during 
high school and college years when 
students who show unusual aptitude 
for working constructively with peo- 
ple may be led to consider work with 
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individuals as a possible future voca- 
tion. Thus, as undergraduates, stu- 
dents who are beginning to look for- 
ward to some phase of personnel work 
as a career may incorporate in their 
program, curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar experience that will lay a firm 
foundation for further specialization 
in this field. 


PREPARATION AND INn-SERVICE Epu- 
CATION OF COUNSELORS 


The undergraduate preparation of 
students selected as potential counsel- 
ors on the basis of their personal quali- 
ties has already been suggested. Pre- 
paratory work in psychology and 
sociology is desirable. More impor- 
tant is experience in working with stu- 
dents, such as serving as “Big 
Brother” or “Big Sister,” Junior or 
Senior Counselor, tutor, member and 
leader in college organizations, and 
assistant in the social life of the dor- 
mitory or off-campus houses. 

Graduate study involves more spe- 
cialized courses and experience. As 
the expert counselor in an educational 
institution should see his work in the 
setting of the educational program as 
a whole, his program should include 
study of educational foundations, and 
new developments in teaching and ad- 
ministration on the college level. To 
this background in education should 
be added a more thorough under- 
standing of the psychology and soci- 
ology of behavior than undergraduate 
courses provide. Specialized courses in 
personnel work should include both 
theory and practice. Among the ex- 
periences graduate students preparing 
for counseling should have are read- 
ing and discussion in each of the major 
areas of personnel work; intensive 


discussion, reading, and observing 
demonstrations of techniques, such as 
the interview, observation, rating, au- 
tobiography, daily schedule, tests, 
projective technics, cumulative rec- 
ords, and comprehensive case studies; 
opportunities to evaluate their own 
counseling in their previous teaching 
or guidance positions; and, ideally, 
opportunities to practice counseling 
and group work under supervision. 
Throughout this graduate study, at- 
tention should be given to the im- 
provement of the students as persons, 
developing their personality assets and 
minimizing their liabilities. 

Persons preparing for teaching, as 
well as those specializing in personnel 
work, should include in their graduate 
study at least two courses that would 
prepare them to meet their later coun- 
seling responsibilities more ade- 
quately. One course should serve to 
orient them to the teacher’s role in 
student personnel work so that they 
may see more clearly the underlying 
principles of personnel work, the con- 
tribution that administrators, teachers, 
and specialists make to the total pro- 
gram, and the specific opportunities 
their work as teachers offers for con- 
tributing to the personal development 
and counseling of every student. 
Through this course they should be- 
come sensitive to the opportunities for 
guidance in the casual contacts arising 
out of the classroom, clubs, and infor- 
mal gatherings and see more clearly 
how they, as teachers, can encourage 
and develop these human relations. 

Another course for teachers should 
deal more specifically with the coun- 
seling techniques that teachers can 
successfully employ. This course aims 
to help them to evaluate counseling 
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experiences that they have already 
had with students, make them more 
sensitive to good and poor procedures 
in interviewing, anecdotal records, cu- 
mulative records, and case studies. 
They should also learn how they can 
cooperate with special personnel work- 
ers in case conferences and in the peri- 
odic appraisal of all students. 

Unfortunately, the large majority 
of persons doing counseling in college 
have not had adequate preparation for 
their work. In-service education is 
therefore necessary to maintain an ef- 
fective counseling program. This in- 
service program implies the leadership 
of someone who is more expert than 
the teachers and can work with them 
tactfully and helpfully. 
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IV 
COMMUNITY LIVING 
Campus Community Life 


JOHN BERGSTRESSER, LOUISE PRICE, AND RUTH G. WEINTRAUB 


Demobilization will bring to our 
campuses a large number of ex-Ser- 
vice men and women, many of whom 
will rise to leadership in campus af- 
fairs and all of whom may contribute 
the values and standards of wartime 
experience to the social milieu of the 
campus. In coeducational institutions, 
these ex-Service students will enter a 
campus community in which the lead- 
ership has for several years been 
largely in the hands of women and 


lower classmen. In men’s colleges, 
where student life has been more 
greatly disrupted by war, the prob- 
lems of community living will be even 
more influenced by returning veterans. 

Ex-Service students will be older 
and will feel older than they are. 
They will be more cosmopolitan in 
outlook and will have made social ad- 
justments to a wide variety of person- 
alities and situations. Some of them 
will be military heroes of distinction. 
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They will miss the solidarity of war- 
time comradeship ; some will undoubt- 
edly feel bitter and cynical. Many of 
them will be married and will have 
family adjustments to make. Others 
will be psychologically scarred or 
physically handicapped. For a time, 
many who have seen combat may. be 
expected to be nervous, easily startled, 
and restless; others may exhibit un- 
controlled outbursts of aggression. 
Most of them will be sensible 
young Americans, serious about their 
educational and vocational plans and 
eager to get on with the business of 
civilian living. It is not too far afield 
to speculate that a goodly number will 
prefer to work during the day on jobs 
and to carry on their educational plans 
in the evening sessions and extension 
divisions of our various institutions. 


REORGANIZATION OF VETERANS 


One of the major emphases in a re- 
orientation program for veterans 
should be the fostering of democratic 
impulses in community life. In think- 
ing of character structure, we must re- 
mind ourselves that war is a cultural 
influence that fosters authoritarian 
characteristics in people. Military 
leadership and military discipline are 
strong authoritarian educational forces 
that have played upon these young 
people for a more or less prolonged 
period of time. All ex-Service stu- 
dents will have had large amounts of 
authoritarian content forced into the 
democratic framework of their phi- 
losophy. A number of them escaped 
the authoritarian influence of the pa- 
triarchal family only to be caught up 
in equally authoritarian influences. 
Some will wish to continue their de- 
pendence upon external controls. An 


example of such a person was the ex- 
Marine who said to his counselor with 
all the pride of the military hero that 
he was “used to taking orders. You 
just tell me what to do and I'll do it.” 
Some may mistake the democratic at- 
mosphere of campus community living 
for laissez-faire or lack of order. A 
tendency to emulate military controls 
and behavior needs to be anticipated 
and offset by interpretation as well as 
by the experience of participation in 
joint faculty-student and student- 
student collaboration. 

At first a veteran may not feel “at 
home” except with other veterans. A 
veterans’ organization on the campus 
may prove expedient in some situa- 
tions as a bridge to wider participa- 
tion. On the other hand, the fact that 
college men will later give leadership 
to veterans’ organizations in the larger 
community may make it more desira- 
ble for college men from the begin- 
ning to participate in the veterans’ 
posts of the larger community. Also, 
ways of restoring to veterans the 
ability to communicate easily with 
others on the campus need to be de- 
vised. They should be made to feel 
that they “belong” and are at home on 
the campus, but should not be encour- 
aged to become an isolated group or 
to attempt to control student life by 
dominative methods. 

Veterans will need reorientation to 
democratic civilian methods for the 
formation of public opinion. Their 
vocabularies will need expansion and 
their taste in conversation and humor 
may need elevation. Journalistic enter- 
prises are likely to be of special inter- 
est to many veterans and will need 
watchful and intelligent guidance. 

The fact that the sex mores of war 
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may have influenced some veterans 
adversely suggests that counselors on 
marital and pre-marital problems and 
their colleagues in psychology, sociol- 
ogy, home economics, hygiene, and 
biology should plan to extend their 
work on family problems and personal 
relations between the sexes. “War 
brides” have been numerous in our 
college population during the past 
few years. When their husbands re- 
turn such couples may, as one veteran 
remarked, “have to get acquainted all 
over again.” Both will have been 
changed during their separation by 
the processes of daily living and may 
need help in adjustments. The rela- 
tions of older single men of marriage- 
able age with younger, less experienced 
women may also bring to the campus 
an increase in personal problems, The 
cooperative home in which fine Amer- 
ican children can be reared is an ideal 
which will need reinforcement. 
Behavior can be expected to show 
inconsistencies and at times to be er- 
ratic. Inconsistent and erratic be- 
havior are nothing new in student life, 
but the war will have made the prob- 
lems more widespread and more in- 
tensive. In the postwar period, it will 
be necessary in many cases to assist 
individual students in making the 
transition from external controls to 
the more autonomous and democratic 
controls and standards of civilian life. 


INTEGRATION OF THE ENTIRE 
StuDENT Bopy 


Veterans, of course, will not be the 
only students who will need orienta- 
tion and assimilation. In addition, 
men and women returning from in- 
dustrial fields and, on some campuses, 
an influx of foreign students will need 
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to have special attention given to their 
problems. The regular processes of 
orientation and assimilation customa- 
rily provided for the large number of 
sixteen- and seventeen-year-old fresh- 
men who are annually or semi-annu- 
ally inducted into the processes of 
student life may need review and ex- 
tension. To integrate the diverse ele- 
ments of our college population into 
a relatively harmonious and well- 
ordered whole will prove no slight 
task in the postwar period. Neverthe- 
less, it needs to be attempted, and the 
planning and execution of such a pro- 
gram should be achieved by an exten- 
sion of collaboration between students 
and their faculty friends. 

Faculty counselors who guide stu- 
dents in the area of campus commu- 
nity living will need to have an under- 
standing of these problems. They 
will also need to have patience with 
individuals and skill in democratic 
techniques of individual counseling 
and group operation. Such persons 
should have an unusually large 
amount of democratic content in their 
own character structures. They will 
need to have psychological and social 
insight, inventiveness, and discrimina- 
tion in larger measure than is usual. 


A CrentraL Group Work AGENCY 
ON THE CAMPUS 


The development of student activi- 
ties and their resultant community 
pressures in educationally desirable 
directions is rooted in wise adminis- 
trative policy. An increase in the 
complexity of individual problems and 
a desire to release the positive poten- 
tialities in campus community living 
have led certain institutions to re- 
group functions and establish a special 
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bureau of student activities within the 
office of the dean of students. Such 
an agency serves as a focal point for 
student activities. Its location within 
the office of the dean of students more 
definitely integrates group work into 
the total personnel program of the 
campus. As an agency, it deals with 
all students—including veterans. It 
is as much concerned with so-called 
normal students as with those who 
have more serious emotional prob- 
lems. In a coeducational situation, 
both men and women are employed 
on the staff and both men’s and wom- 
en’s organizations are served. Within 
the last two years, two institutions as 
far apart as one in New York City 
and one in Minnesota (10) have 
adopted this organizational pattern. 
Such an agency constitutes the col- 
lege or university equivalent of a so- 
cial group work agency in the larger 
community. Staff members serve 
both as group work supervisors and 
program advisors; and student lead- 
ers and faculty advisers serve as do 
volunteer group leaders in a group 
work agency in the larger community. 
The staff of the agency serve in ad- 
visory and supervisory capacities and 
not in a restrictive capacity except in 
those cases where the program of an 
organization is of such a nature as to 
jeopardize the public relationships of 
the institution. Eventually, personal 
counseling regarding desirable partici- 
pation in student activities will be of- 
fered to each student individually. 
In a bureau of student activities or 
even within a less formalized struc- 
ture, specialists do not supplant other 
faculty counselors; they supplement 
them. Faculty counselors serve as the 
“general practitioners” in counseling. 


The agency serves as a focal point of 
a personnel function but not as an ex- 
clusive monopolizer. It helps increase 
faculty participation and enlists fac- 
ulty counselors in the use of informal 
student activities as one important 
means for furthering the personal and 
professional development of students. 


StupENT-FacuLTy CoMMISSION ON 
StupDEnNT LIFE 


A college might do well to set up a 
joint student-faculty commission to 
canvass its situation and make recom- 
mendations regarding the organiza- 
tional structure of community life on 
the campus in the postwar period. In 
some situations it might prove helpful 
if such a group were to define the 
qualifications of leaders for important 
campus positions. A series of public 
panel discussions at which sub-groups 
report their findings for further dis- 
cussion would then be desirable in or- 
der to spread participation and to 
gather ideas and support. The final 
document of such a commission could 
then prove a student-faculty blueprint 
drafted specifically for the operation 
of a local campus community. Thus 
the creation of postwar mores on a 
campus may become the joint creation 
of students, teaching faculty, and ad- 
ministrative officers. 

Students profit from participation 
as student representatives on major 
faculty committees. They are, how- 
ever, impatient with meetings which 
indulge in considerable talk and little 
action—a situation which is likely to 
be increasingly true in times to come 
if veterans who admire “men of ac- 
tion” more than “men of talk” happen 
to be the student’ representatives. 
Nevertheless, student representation 
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on major faculty committees is highly 
desirable since the undergraduates not 
only contribute their thinking but 
learn ways of managing affairs from 
participation in the processes of such 
committee work. At one institution, 
where student representatives sit on 
nine of the fifteen major faculty 
standing committees, such participa- 
tion has been most helpful in promot- 
ing understanding between faculty 
and students. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


More effective methods for train- 
ing in democratic leadership and fol- 
lowership need to be devised. Non- 
credit courses, week-end workshops 
and conferences in camps or cabins, 
weekly leadership seminars for stu- 
dent officers, and leadership institutes 
have already been tried in some insti- 
tutions and have met with consider- 
able success when the leadership has 
been well chosen and the plans well 
made. More formal courses in group 
leadership have been occasionally de- 
signed to serve as “threshold schools” 
for training in social competence 
those who need or desire such train- 
ing for the future. 


CENTRAL SocrAL PROGRAM AND 
FACILITIES 


If college enrolments rise as an- 
ticipated, there will be an increased 
need for an expansion in social and 
recreational facilities on many cam- 
puses. A student activities center or a 
student union is an essential need. A 
large auditorium, smaller meeting 
rooms, dance halls, swimming pools, 
attractive dining rooms of various 
sizes, snack bars, offices for various 
student organizations, ping-pong and 
pool tables, bowling alleys, rooms in 
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which to listen comfortably to record- 
ed music, radios, loud speakers for 
student use at panel discussions and 
forums on current affairs, and many 
other items suggest themselves as fa- 
cilities and equipment which will be 
needed. Such student centers as the 
recently acquired Sara Delano Roose- 
velt Memorial House of Hunter Col- 
lege, where various student groups 
have suites of rooms, serve as commu- 
nity centers. Elsewhere, the need for 
central facilities in which to carry on 
an all-campus community and social 
program has been met in over fifty 
colleges of the nation by the building 
and operation of student unions. ¢ 
the University of Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, the student union has chan- 
neled student activities and served to 
unify student life effectively for a 
number of years. Now is a good time 
to plan to complement caampus social 
equipment to meet the social needs of 
returning veterans and other students 
and to provide the campus equivalent 
of U.S.O. and Red Cross clubs to 
which veterans have become accus- 
tomed and which can on the campus 


be enjoyed by all. 


SociaL ProGRaM 


The education of many more stu- 
dents in social ease and in the enjoy- 
ment of worth-while leisure is an im- 
portant contribution not only to the 
vocational success of our graduates but 
to the culture of the larger community 
into which they will later carry the 
standards set by their campus experi- 
ence. Programs will vary from insti- 
tution to institution according to local 
needs but leaders who think in terms 
of social education are important in 
all colleges. 

A daily program of round and 
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square dancing during the noon and 
afternoon hours and a series of semi- 
weekly teas and discussions open to all 
students at small or no cost has proved 
practical and popular in one municipal 
college in New York City. At an- 
other, it has proved practical to close 
evening session classes at nine-thirty 
one night each week for social dancing 
to recorded music in a large gymna- 
sium; in addition, under the super- 
vision of the Hygiene Department, 
smaller rooms nearby have been used 
for instruction in beginning, interme- 
diate, and advanced social dancing. A 
lecture series, forums, a motion pic- 
ture series, recitals, and dramatic per- 
formances in little theaters and audi- 
toriums are other.desirable features of 
such a central program. To some of 
these events the parents of students, 
alumni, and other adults in the larger 
community may well be welcomed as 
participants. 

The success of an all-campus pro- 
gram is dependent upon joint faculty 
and student leadership. Each event 
must be planned cooperatively and in 
detail and should be evaluated later 
by the social committee or whatever 
group is in charge. At social affairs 
hostesses and hosts—both student and 
faculty members—are desirable and 
must in each instance be informed in 
detail regarding their individual re- 
sponsibilities. Thinking in detail be- 
forehand is extremely important if 
social standards that are desirable are 
to become customary. People not only 
need to know their own particular re- 
sponsibilities in detail, but they op- 
erate more intelligently when they 
have participated in the planning 
process and understand the overall 
picture. Wider participation in the 
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planning, then, is one of the keys to a 
successful social program for students. 


StrupENT CounciL 

Student council is the name ordi- 
narily given to the student group 
which is the executive and policy-mak- 
ing body for student government. In 
some institutions, the student council 
has one or more faculty members as 
consultants who meet with them at 
their request and whom they consult 
individually when desired. In other 
places, the student council has a fac- 
ulty adviser, often a member of the 
personnel staff, who meets with them 
regularly. Antioch and Bennington 
College have experimented with a 
community council in which both stu- 
dents and faculty participate on an 
equal footing. 


Reticious Group ActiviTIEs 

Opinion varies greatly regarding 
the interest of our present Servicemen 
in religious activities. Some veterans 
will undoubtedly be interested in the 
religious organizations on the campus. 
Those who are should be encouraged 
to participate. Newman Clubs, Stu- 
dent Christian Associations, and Hillel 
Foundation groups should be encour- 
aged and actively supported not only 
because of their emphases on human 
values and international understand- 
ing, but also because of their construc- 
tive collaborative work in such organi- 
zations as the Inter-Faith Council, 
which is endeavoring to work out an 
understanding of the common ele- 
ments in the Judaic-Catholic-Protes- 
tant tradition and philosophy. 


CoMMUNITY PREssuRES 


The problems of society at large are 
likely to impinge increasingly on life 
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on the campus after the war. In 
many instances, these interrelations 
may be beneficial to both the campus 
and the larger community. On the 
other hand, if impingement by politi- 
cal and other pressure groups occurs, 
as seems likely, the campus may be 
flooded with nostrums of doubtful 
democratic value. With the world in 
a state of flux after the war, political 
and economic pressures on the college 
campus will very likely multiply. 
Groups with widely-divergent pro- 
grams may compete for followers. It 
is important for the college to provide 
a setting in which there can be free 
and open discussion of controversial 
issues and even to provide positive 
leadership and support for forums 
and discussion groups in which issues 
of the day can be threshed out in 
democratic fashion. Students and fac- 
ulty should have ample opportunities 
for free expression of their views. 
Counselors must be alert to commu- 
nity group pressures and develop an 
increased insight into policies and tac- 
tics. They must recognize that some 
community groups will not be pre- 
pared to “play the game” with hon- 
esty and according to democratic prin- 
ciples. In recent years, an abuse of 
democratic principles and procedures 
has developed on several campuses. A 
well-disciplined and determined mi- 
nority has sometimes used the demo- 
cratic machinery of group operation to 
gain control of certain key student 
opinion-forming groups such as jour- 
nalistic, governmental, and social or- 
ganizations. 
The tactics commonly used are to push a 
prepared program in student meetings and to 


place in key positions students supporting it. 
Minority control becomes possible on the part 
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of a determined bloc attending all meetings 
regularly and remaining to the end. By such 
tactics a minority often controls a particular 
meeting by constituting the more numerous 
part of quorum. Other tactics in common use 
are to obscure the purposes of the political mi- 
nority by raising general non-political issues by 
which it gains prestige and a following—used 
later to gain support for more obvious politi- 
cal measures (1:48). 

The development of a strong bloc of 
students who recognize such tactics as 

He . . 

undemocratic, despite the fact that 
parliamentary measures are used, and 
who are determined to resist minority 
control is recommended as an antidote 
to this evil which may otherwise be- 
come more widespread and disruptive 
in the postwar period. 


EVALUATION PRoGRAM 


Better and more extensive records 
need to be initiated and kept as a basis 
for evaluation. Various types of in- 
ventories, questionnaires, activity in- 
terest cards, exit interview blanks, and 
other forms may need to be devised. 
Follow-up studies of individuals need 
to be made and such criteria as the de- 
gree of participation, the degree and 
kind of change from high school to 
college and from war service to civil- 
ian life on the campus, the alleviation 
of associated adjustment problems 
suggest themselves as worth investi- 
gation. Subjective reports by students 
regarding personal satisfactions and 
dissatisfactions are another criterion. 
Polls of alumni opinion might be 
helpful. Follow-up studies of em- 
ployer opinion regarding alumni 
would prove useful in many colleges. 

Group records as well as individual 
case records merit investigation and 
experimentation. The narrative group 
record as first developed in the field 
of social group work (2) is worthy of 
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investigation, as are also the more ex- 
tensive techniques developed by Lewin 
at Iowa in his studies of authoritarian, 
laissez-faire, and democratic leader- 
ship in boys’ clubs and their effects 
upon personality and social relations 
(4). Sociometry may also have a 
contribution to make. 

In all areas successful operation of 
student life in the postwar period is 
dependent upon an intelligent and 
increased collaboration between stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrators. 


STUDENT HOUSING PROBLEMS 


CxiarENcE C. STOUGHTON AND 
Harriet Hayes 


With the exception of a very few 
urban institutions, colleges and uni- 
versities must wrestle with the prob- 
lem of providing or at least recom- 
mending living quarters for students. 
It is not the custom of American col- 
leges to ignore the personal welfare of 
their students, as do similar institu- 
tions in Europe. Here, our attention is 
increasingly given to the personal and 
social development of individuals, as 
well as to their scholastic attainments. 
And since living conditions and social 
opportunities exert such a powerful 
influence upon personal development, 
the trend is correspondingly toward 
closer supervision of these aspects of 
student life. From the time that Har- 
vard was first opened, in 1636, the 
American ideal for higher education 
has included “a collegiate way of liv- 
ing,” modeled more or less upon the 
residential colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Where colleges and uni- 
versities have been unable or un- 
willing to provide facilities for the 
collegiate way of living, the students 
themselves have done so — through 
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fraternities, clubs, and similar means. 
The immense value of such association 
among students is now firmly: estab- 
lished in the minds of college admin- 
istrators, and the question is of pro- 
viding facilities and of planning most 
wisely for their administration. 

With building operations generally 
suspended during the war period, ex- 
cept for those connected with the war 
effort, normal development of hous- 
ing plans has been impossible. And in 
many instances even the students for 
whom existing facilities were designed 
have had to be accommodated else- 
where because of military needs. This 
abnormal condition is now drawing to 
a close, fortunately, and the adminis- 
trative problem once again becomes 
that of looking forward to academic 
life in a more familiar pattern. 


Temporary Housinc ProsBieMs 


Housing problems in our colleges 
may be considered under two head- 
ings—those which are temporary and 
those having to do with long-term de- 
velopment. In the first group are the 
problems connected with the return of 
Service men and women and of those 
engaged in other forms of war work. 
These young men and women who 
will flood our campuses for the next 
five or six years will be more mature 
and will have many needs not ordi- 
narily encountered among our usual 
student groups. In general, this new 
group will probably be impatient with 
the usual activities and restrictions 
characteristic of undergraduate stu- 
dent existence and will need very spe- 
cial attention. They will need apart- 
ments and housekeeping facilities and 
different handling in many ways. 
Where there are many individuals of 
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this kind, they may be expected to 
bring a different atmosphere to a 
campus. This condition will not be 
permanent, however. The veterans 
will be gone within a few years and we 
may expect that the trend observable 
before the war will reassert itself and 
our undergraduate student population 
will be made up almost entirely of 
those between the ages of 17 and 21. 
Therefore, our long-term housing 
plans must consider primarily the 
needs of such students. Also it will 
become imperative for each institution 
to consider its own special situation 
and probable clientele over the years. 


Lonc-TERM DEVELOPMENTS 


For some years the trend in social 
administration of college residential 
units has been toward the appointment 
of professionally trained officers. All 
colleges today know that trained 
dietitians should manage food depart- 
ments. Women trained in institutional 
management are sought for positions 
of house director, and the demand for 
college women with special training in 
social administration of residence 
units is far greater than the supply. 
This trend will undoubtedly be great- 
ly accelerated after the war. The day 
of haphazard and unprofessional serv- 
ice in responsible college positions is 
over. The benefits to be obtained by 
the use of skilled and competent offi- 
cers are so obvious that they can no 
longer be ignored by institutions that 
have been operating for many years 
on the old basis of hiring inexperi- 
enced help on the most inexpensive 
basis. The trend is toward profession- 
alization and training in all types of 
service. Colleges must follow the ex- 
ample of the better hotels and im- 
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prove the quality of their housing 
administration—for financial reasons, 
if from no higher motive. And the 
contribution to the richness of the col- 
lege experience which can be made by 
a wise and gracious social director is 
an important educationai factor. 
Another factor which may well af- 
fect the provision of housing facilities 
to a marked extent is the increasing 
tendency to “come and go” on the part 
of the students. The great improve- 
ments to be expected in transportation 
facilities offer the possibility that more 
and more colleges will become “suit- 
case” institutions, in which students 
remain only from Monday to Friday. 
As the old pattern of cloistered retreat 
from the world for a period of study 
gives way to the newer educational de- 
vices involving work-alternating-with- 
study plans, and students go from one 
place to another for special courses or 
for professional experience, many 
alterations in the type of home life 
offered in the colleges and universities 
will be necessary. Here the experi- 
ence of administrators in the great 
housing units provided for war work- 
ers, who are more nearly transient 
than college students usually are, may 
be expected to help in formulating ad- 
ministrative policies and programs. 
The development of new building 
methods and materials has been great- 
ly accelerated during the war. Some 
of the new materials and many of the 
improved methods will be immediate- 
ly available for use in postwar housing 
efforts. But conference with architects 
and administrators has shown that the 
enthusiastic and uncritical acceptance 
of these newer elements is not to be 
recommended. Many are adapted to 
temporary buildings and short-term 
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use. There will be marked changes 
in construction methods and in the 
whole concept of what constitutes 
good planning. If buildings are to 
become obsolete in a few years because 
of rapid technological advances, and 
if the kind of life we live on college 
campuses is to change in character in 
the near future, it would be unwise at 
present to erect expensive structures 
which are designed to stand and to be 
useful for 50 years or more. It is ob- 
viously essential that new buildings 
should be erected with a view to flexi- 
bility in use, and with plans for amor- 
tization of cost in less than 25 years. 
Recommendations for specific pro- 
cedure by any given college are hardly 
appropriate in this report. Only a few 
general observations and guiding prin- 
ciples can be offered here. The com- 
mittee recommends that each institu- 
tion make a careful survey of its own 
purposes and probable development in 
the immediate and in the more remote 
future, and that it plan its housing fa- 
cilities and program with the best ad- 
vice it can get—especially from those 
who have practical experience in the 
running of student housing units. 


SUMMARY 


Social forms and customs are show- 
ing accelerated changes on, as well as 
off, the campus. The return to col- 
lege of veterans from wars and of 
workers from industry is producing a 
type of potential student leader rare 
since the close of the last war. The 
colleges should seize upon the oppor- 
tunities thus offered and turn them to 
valid educational ends. 

Group activities in the fields of stu- 
dent affairs, social and recreational 
programs, sports, subject matter clubs, 
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campus politics, and the like offer a 
fruitful opportunity for the college to 
assist its students to develop maturity 
and a sense of responsibility for demo- 
cratic thought and action. In this con- 
nection, a central group work agency 


“on the campus can foster a program of 


social and extra-curricular activities 
well calculated to achieve these ends. 

The many leaders, actual and po- 
tential, of the student body should be 
sought out and trained in effective 
techniques of self-discipline and re- 
sponsible democratic leadership. A 
student council or. a student political 
organization on the campus will pro- 
vide many opportunities for the fac- 
ulty adviser or other group work 
leader to develop in unobtrusive ways 
these qualities of leadership amongst 
the students. The college must an- 
ticipate pressures from various forces 
in the community, not all of them 
democratic in character, and be pre- 
pared to deal with them effectively to 
the end of building democratic action 
as a way of life among students. 

The health and recreational pro- 
gram offers, through personal.-contacts 
and group activities, many opportu- 
nities for helping students to realize 
their health potentialities through de- 
sirable forms of thought and behavior. 

Although building operations have 
been temporarily suspended and prob- 
lems of housing will arise in connec- 
tion with demobilization, long-term 
developments are more important. 
Among trends already in evidence are 
the appointment of women profes- 
sionally trained in dietetics and insti- 
tutional management, an increasing 
tendency for students to be away from 
the campus on week-ends and for 
other blocks of time, more attention 
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on the part of prospective students to 
living conditions and social experience 
in choosing a college, and new build- 
ing methods and materials. 
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VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION, COUNSELING, AND PLACEMENT 


RUTH G. WEINTRAUB, HARRY CARMAN, WINIFRED FISHER, ROBERT F. MOORE, AND 
MARY F. WAGENER 


Tomorrow’s major placement prob- 
lem for colleges embraces several gen- 


erations of both veterans and non- 
veterans: 
1. Returned veterans: 

a. Recent graduates, four or five years 
out, mostly without industrial or pro- 
fessional experience 
Older graduates wanting to change 
their work 

c. Students returning to complete their 
education and then to be placed in 
suitable positions 

Civilians returning from war jobs: 

a. Recent graduates without other ex- 
perience who may have been train- 
ing for completely different careers; 
i.e., professional people, lawyers, 
teachers, writers, and others 

b. Older graduates 

The new crop of seniors, the rising gen- 

eration to be started on their careers. 


CoLLecE PLacEMENT OFrices ARE 
NEEDED 


The 1,500 offices of the United 
States Employment Service and the 


6,400 local draft boards of the Selec- 
tive Service Administration stand 
ready to help the returning veteran 
secure his old position or a new one in 
the postwar world. Will this relieve 
the college of its major placement 
problem? The answer is emphatically, 
No! Protection under Selective Serv- 
ice recognizes established job rights. 
But the young men and women com- 
ing back to American colleges after 
demobilization were probably too 
young upon entrance into the Army 
to have acquired job equities. . The 
organization of the United States Em- 
ployment Service envisages the place- 
ment of persons with professional 
training. But to date it has, of neces- 
sity, devoted most of its attention and 
staffing to the placement of labor in 
industry. The young veteran will 
then come back to his school for help. 

Nor will the need for assistance be 
limited to the veteran. A placement. 
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study of the graduates of the classes 
of June 1939 and June 1943 ofa large 
urban college showed that about 50% 
of the members of each class were un- 
certain as to their postwar jobs. Of 
those working for the federal govern- 
ment less than one fifth “surveyed 
their postwar futures with any degree 
of equanimity.” Most of the latter 
hold positions for the duration only. 


Even if one takes the most sanguine 
view of the ease with which we can re- 
convert, the economic jolts that the 
country will receive necessarily com- 
plicate the placement situation. Com- 
mercial and industrial companies are 
already, in many instances, starting on 
expansion plans; some are even inter- 
viewing for preliminary selection for 
postwar employment, the students in 
the Navy V-12 program. There is a 
gap in personnel in most large com- 
panies that have not been able to re- 
cruit seniors for four years; the New 
York Telephone Company has an age 
gap of about 15 years, back to the 
commencement of the depression, 
which is to be filled with new gradu- 
ates and returning veterans. The 
moral seems obvious. 


EVALUATION OF PLACEMENT OFFICES 


The college that has permitted its 
employment office to run down during 
the war—because it was “not needed” 
—ought to examine immediately its 
placement structure. The following 
questions might well be asked: 

1. Are we equipped in personnel to meet a 
sudden rush in the months after V-E day? 

2. What are our community contacts? Do 
we know the businessmen in the area? Do we 
keep in touch with labor? 

3. How aggressive are we prepared to be 
in placing our graduates? 

4. How well developed are our facilities 
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for securing a complete profile of the indi- 
viduals we attempt to place? 

5. When do we consider that the college’s 
vocational interest in the graduates should end? 
After the first placement? Never? 

6. What guidance do we give our students 
who go for their first interview? Would job 
guidance clinics, manuals, or conferences help? 

7. What do we know about our graduates? 
Are continuous job files kept; are these used as 
a possible employment source? 

8. Should the placement office be self- 
supporting; should students expect that it be 
financed out of general college funds; or should 
alumni associations be called on to make special 
appropriations for the critical five years 1945- 
1950? 

9. What are the best sources of information 
concerning the veteran’s-service record? Have 
all the contacts been made with the local offi- 
cials and committees serving the veteran? 

10. Has special consideration been given 
to the problem of the psycho-neurotic? 

11. What liaison should be established with 
the United States Employment Service, United 
States Civil Service Commission, and state and 
local civil service commissions? 

12. Is the establishment of a cooperative 
clearing house for employment in the interest 
of effective results practicable? 


These and many other questions 
need to be answered before an institu- 
tion can be satisfied that it is ready to 
assume its responsibilities towards its 
returning veterans, its graduates dis- 
placed from war jobs, and its new 
generations of college students. 


VocaTIONAL COUNSELING AND 
VocaTIONAL EpuCATION 


It is obvious that placement cannot 
be separated from occupational coun- 
seling nor can the first two be divorced 
from the curriculum. From the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education of the Of- 
fice of Education comes the heartening 
information that institutions all over 
the country have established postwar 
planning committees. These attempt 
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to deal with an enormous range of 
problems. Some are engaged in mak- 
ing local surveys with a view to find- 
ing new employment outlets at the 
sub-professional level, and curriculum 
recommendations are being made ac- 
cordingly. Asa result of this, there is 
new interest in the two-year college 
vocational training program. In an 
increasing degree trade associations, 
labor and educational institutions have 
cooperated in the establishment of 
new course sequences for the training 
of students to meet particular occupa- 
tional outlets. 

In postwar society in a state of flux, 
the job counselor, then, must be 
equipped with continuous and fresh 
information as to employment trends. 
Too often the college career booklet is 
distributed to hopeful undergraduates 
until the supply runs out rather than 


for the period during which the job 


information is accurate. To counter- 
act this, data gathered from the most 
recent census, from the Committee for 
Economic Development, from local 
surveys, that is, of The Regional 
Plan Association in the New York 
Area, and from analyses of graduate 
placement, should be part of the cur- 
rent study program of every job coun- 
selor. The guidance officers should 
also keep abreast of the increased job 
opportunities in government service 
for veterans and the consequent dimi- 
nution in opportunity for non- 
veterans. 

All of the gathered information 
should be made currently available to 
students and the implications of these 
data discussed in a completely frank 
manner in personal and in group con- 
ferences. 
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SociAL IMPLICATIONS OF PLACEMENT 


If there are not enough jobs to go 
around, what then? Are we to return 
to our tradition of participating in se- 
lective hiring? What about the young 
women graduates who have broken 
into unaccustomed fields; should they 
be encouraged to leave the employ- 
ment market? (A recent survey of 
graduates of a women’s college indi- 
cated that only a few will be content to 
return to the home.) Does the college 
placement bureau have a positive role 
to play in cooperating with such agen- 
cies as the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee; or should it take the atti- 
tude that its role is not a missionary 
one? If veterans are pitted against 
non-veterans for positions, what then? 
The major social implications in- 
volved in these questions need to be 
thought through since every counselor 
and placement officer will be faced 
with them. 

Those of us who have talked with 
young graduates know that they are 
kappy when their position is challeng- 
ing and when it seems to make use of 
their previous training. 


Postwar PLACEMENT PLANS OF 
SEVERAL COLLEGES 


At Princeton, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and at Yale a “Person- 
nel Index” is being set up. This Per- 
sonnel Index consists of a registration 
of alumni and undergraduate students 
that is designed to assist university 
people and employers with the prob- 
lem of postwar employment. The 
Princeton Personnel Index was organ- 
ized in January 1942 to provide a 
clearing house for alumni wishing to 
take positions in war services. The 
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emphasis is now being shifted to the 
postwar phase involving replacement. 
The headquarters is at Princeton and 
there are 24 regional representatives 
in key cities throughout the nation. 
The director is Minot C. Morgan, Jr. 

The Pennsylvania Personnel Index 
was organized in the spring of 1944 
as a postwar plan to help Pennsyl- 
vania alumni find peacetime positions. 
Questionnaires asking alumni to list 
their qualifications, special experience, 
and job preferences were sent to all 
graduates of the undergraduate 
school from 1923 to date. The long- 
range objective of the index as a per- 
manent adjunct at the University is to 
serve as a roster of trained and spe- 
cialized personnel that the University 
has had a part in developing. The 
University’s regularly operated place- 
ment service is cooperating in this un- 
dertaking. There are no fees for men 
discharged from the Armed Services, 
but all others pay a two-dollar regis- 
tration and 2% of the first year’s sal- 
ary for placement. 

The Yale Personnel Index at New 
Haven is now being set up in the Uni- 
versity Appointments Office and will 
be used in connection with the new 
National Alumni Placement Service. 
The Alumni Service and Personnel 
Index will be financed from alumni 
funds. There will be regional repre- 
sentatives throughout the country. 
Hurster Barres has been appointed 
National Placement Director. 

Cornell, Columbia, Amherst, and 
M.I.T., through their well-estab- 
lished placement bureaus, have al- 
ready sent questionnaires to alumni 
and students who left for war. Cornell 
has regional alumni representatives 
who are serving on a voluntary basis. 
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In and around Boston there has 
been organized an Advisory Bureau 
for College Men Returning from the 
Services, located at 374 Common- 
wealth Avenue. John Shillito is the 
executive secretary. Nineteen colleges 
and universities are participating. This 
bureau confines its work to giving 
practical advice concerning civilian 
careers and directing men to jobs. 
There is no charge for the service. 
The alumni associations of the partici- 
pating colleges finance the bureau and 
alumni serve as interviewers on a vol- 
untary part-time basis. 


SUMMARY 


A successful program of vocational 
counseling requires that the following 
problems be squarely faced. Staff and 
facilities must be adequate and prop- 
erly trained. Many active contacts 
must be established and maintained 
with employers in the community. An 
integrated and effective placement 
policy must be established. Informa- 
tion, as complete.as possible, on the 
experience, abilities, and interests of 
the individual student must be assem- 
bled and kept up to date. Many kinds 
of advice should be available to the 
job seeker, not only concerning pos- 
sible openings but also including tech- 
niques of application and methods of 
seeking employment. Records should 
be kept of the employment history of 
graduates in order to check on previ- 
ous and existing placement policies 
and their effectiveness. A Personnel 
Index that serves as a roster of trained 
and specialized personnel among 
former students has been found effec- 
tive in a number of colleges. The 
question of the financing of the place- 
ment bureau, whether wholly by the 
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institution or partly by fees, should be 
settled. Liaison should be established 
with the USES and many other agen- 
cies outside the college. 

These and many other problems of 
a similar nature call for immediate ac- 
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tion on the part of the college, and 
indicate that even though it may be at 
the moment a “seller’s market” for 
labor, nevertheless this is no time to 
skimp on the time, effort, or money 
expended by the college in this area. 


Reconversion of the Liberal Arts Point of View 


HILDA THRELKELD 


A while ago, a writer in a local pa- 
per called attention to the fact that 
the OPA had placed a value of 3 
points on brains, 6 on tongue and 13 
on applesauce. Some of the frater- 
nity who “view with alarm” are in- 
clined to think that this evaluation has 
wider implications than are apparent 
to the casual reader. 

Since the beginning of the war, 
concern over the place of liberal edu- 
cation, already under attack, has been 
growing. Technology, applied mathe- 
matics, and science have been empha- 
sized as essential for the destruction 
of the enemy. The study of the hu- 
manities and social sciences, dedicated 
to human welfare, has been neglected. 
This shift in values, however, is not 
new. A similar situation existed dur- 
ing the Civil War and World War I. 

Criticisms have followed several 
well-known trends. “Liber” means 
book, and liberal education as it has 
been conducted is far too bookish. It 
is likewise criticized as being too much 
concerned with preserving and pass- 
ing on the past, too little with the 
student’s need to understand the pres- 
ent and prepare for the future. It has 
seemed to operate on the assumption 


that what was good enough to shape 
the minds of Washington, the Ad- 
amses, Jefferson, Madison, Franklin, 
and Lincoln ought to be good enough 
for the boys of today. 

“Let us grant that early American scholars 
whetted their minds through the study of the 
classical languages, mathematics and the great 
books of the past. So trained, some of them 
emerged as great thinkers in the field of po- 
litical science. But that admission in no way 
proves- that the tools they used are the only ~ 
ones by which thinkers can be produced, or 
that they are the best for our day.) Perhaps 
the torch of truth can be lighted as well by the 
friction of modern minds grappling with pres- 
ent problems.” 

The classical curriculum no longer 
gains support from the outmoded the- 
ory of formal discipline. Pursuing 
difficult subjects merely “to train the 
mind” has no well-established psy- 
chological foundation, and experience 
has demonstrated that a student will 
really learn only that part of his 
course that is real and meaningful to 
him. The traditional assumption 
that the best preparation for life is the 
mastery of the knowledge and the 
point of view of scholars of the past 

*Cyril Richards. “The Function of the Liberal Arts 


in Reconstruction.” Journal of Higher Education 
(February, 1944), 66. 
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implies that the graduate when faced 
with the problems of his generation 
will apply what he has learned. There 
is insufficient evidence, however, that 
he actually uses this wisdom in affairs 
of life outside the college. Instead, 
there is adequate foundation for the 
conclusion that learning—the modifi- 
cation of habits, attitudes, and con- 
ceptual tools—actually occurs only to 
the extent that the student has been 
actively engaged in operations involv- 
ing those factors; that one learns by 
doing; and that verbal materials ac- 
quire significance and actually func- 
tion in a student’s life only to the 
degree that they can be related to his 
experience. Since the appearance of 
Dewey’s School and Society, the be- 
lief has grown that education is life, 
_but the retreat to the classics in some 
liberal arts colleges represents the ex- 
treme of education for life. Learning 
objectified is learning intensified. 
The suspicion that a liberal educa- 
tion is impractical, that it does not pay 
proper dividends on the investment, 
prevails among some of its critics. A 
person trained specifically for a voca- 
tion or a profession obtains immediate 
returns. The Armed Forces limit their 
instructional objectives. To attain 
these detailed specifications they teach 
and drill to the point of perfection. 
This emphasis is sadly needed in col- 
lege halls. Too frequently the aims 
of liberal education are confused, dif- 
fused, or too abstract to be attained. 
In early days liberal education may 
have served the small, select, and 
privileged group attending college as 
an avenue into the professions of law, 
medicine, teaching and the ministry, 
but it does not meet the needs of to- 
day’s large enrolments of students 
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with varying abilities, backgrounds, 
and interests. Among many studies 
illustrating the fact that the majority 
of students attending college are 

pragmatists is one reported by Wes- 
sell.” Of 200 Tufts College freshmen, 
eighty-two per cent selected the fol- 
lowing statement as most descriptive 
of their attitude: “College subjects 
should have a close relation to work 
after graduation. Training in college 
should have an immediate application 
to the practical problems of the work- 
a-day world.” Only four per cent 
selected the opposite view that “‘colle- 
giate study and work after college 
should be unrelated. The purpose of 
a college education is to develop and 
encourage the student’s cultural life 
independent of his vocational aims.” 
Fourteen per cent felt that neither 
statement described their position. No 
wonder the reluctance of college 
graduates to continue their study for 
the sheer joy of learning is deplored! 


Yet in the face of these and other 
more detailed criticisms the belief of 
the American people at large remains 
unshaken in the value of and the ne- 
cessity for liberal education.* They 
are confident that it will survive the 
present crisis because its spirit and 
aims have so much in common with 
those of American democracy. Funda- 
mentally, the ultimate aim of both is 
“the good life,” though frequently 
the view of what makes life good has 
been inadequate. Education designed 
to enrich the life and to foster the dig- 
nity of all individuals in no way denies 
the civic responsibility and duties of 


"Nils Y. Wessell. “The Student’s Future Plans.” 
Journal of Higher Education. XV (Jan., 1944), 17. 

"Stephen M. Corey. “The College Controversy.” 
School Review (April, 1944), 193-199. 
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an individual in society. Thus liberal 
education is essential to democracy. 

Liberal education uses the resources 
of a community. Basic in conditioning 
youth to appreciate culture are an 
abundance of books, travel, an atmos- 
phere of aesthetic appreciation, the 
quality of conversation at the table, 
examples of cultivated speech. Each 
year’s enrolment brings an increasing 
number of students whose parents 
went to college.* 

To enrich the lives of students and, 
through them, the cultural level of 
the communities in which they live, 
many types of experimental programs 
are emerging. Within the last decade, 
several colleges have been organized, 
or reorganized, with a new approach 
to the old problem of what educates 
for the good life. One president 
writes: 

“What is the essence of this new approach? 
It is individualized education, adapted to the 
different capacities, interests and objectives of 
individual students, to the best of the faculty’s 
ability to understand, recognize or satisfy such 
differing needs. The curriculum must be flex- 
ible to serve individual ends, and cannot be 
considered an end in itself, or a strait jacket 
to fit all alike. . . . First aid to this type of edu- 
cation is skilled individual guidance founded 
on the sympathetic understanding of the ado- 
lescent. . . . It is not pampering, or spoon 
feeding. It is an honest endeavor to put into 
practice all that modern psychology can teach 
us about the learning process. . . . Increasingly 
we realize that education is not simply what 
the student gains from discussion, books or 
laboratory experiments, but it embraces all the 
experiences which crowd upon her during these 
four eventful years.”® 


The college of liberal arts at the 


“William A. Neilson. The Function of the Univer- 
sity, p. 15. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1943. 

“Constance Warren. A New Design for Women’s 
— pp. 5, 7. New York, Frederick A. Stokes 

* , 
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University of Chicago was one of the 
first to inaugurate a program of gen- 
eral education which the average stu- 
dent could complete by the end of his 
sophomore year. Many other institu- 
tions have adopted features of the plan 
in their effort “to give the type of 
education which the majority of our 
people must have if they are to be 
good citizens, parents, and workers.’”* 
But even among these experimental 
colleges considerable confusion con- 
cerning the definition of general 
education was found. Some would 
exclude all definitely technical, voca- 
tional, and professional preparation. 
Others would include preparation for 
the professions, but not purely techni- 
cal training. Opinions were also di- 
vided regarding general and liberal 
education.” 

Perhaps some of this confusion may 
be dispelled by the recent report of a 
special committee of the American 
Council on Education, outlining 
courses for a program of general edu- 
cation in the armed forces. It explains 
that 


“General education refers to those phases 
of non-specialized and non-vocational educa- 
tion that should be the common possession, the 
common denominator, so to speak, of educated 
persons as individuals and as citizens in a free 
society. . . . The differences between a pro- 
gram of general education and liberal educa- 
tion are mainly those of degree rather than of 
kind. The purposes of general education should 
be contributing to those of a true liberal edu- 
cation. General education may be looked upon 
as an integral aspect of a full educational ex- 
perience. The Committee believes that as 


*Earl J. McGrath. “General Education in the Post 
War Period.” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 234 (January, 1944), 74. 

"John Dale Russell. General Education in the Lib- 
eral Arts College, p. 24. National Society for the 
Study .of Education, Thirty-eighth Yearbook, Pt. 2, 
1939, 
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many persons as possible should complete the 
requirements for a liberal arts degree as back- 
ground for intensive vocational, professional, 
or specialized training. It believes also that 
the opportunity for general education should 
be widely distributed.’”® 


When educators abandoned their 
concentration upon subject matter and 
settled down to a serious study of the 
needs of their students, they reduced 
the misunderstandings about the rela- 
tive claims of general and vocational 
education. Each side is more ready to 
see that it may be a case of both-and 
rather than either-or. There is more 
agreement that preparation for a use- 
ful occupation should be one of the 
chief aims of education for all young 
people, and moreover, that the voca- 
tional aim should not be exalted at the 
expense of such aims as personal de- 
velopment and civic competence.” 


The present generation of young 
people faces an accumulation of beliefs 
and attitudes that call for redefinition, 
modification, and in some cases even 
denial and destruction. They will 
have to take stands on such issues as 
the enforcement of peace, capital and 
labor, race questions, governmental 
ideologies, America’s attitude toward 
Russia, China, Germany and Japan. 
Students who return to college after 
the war will have had wide experi- 
ences in industry and military services 
and contacts with people and customs 
all over the world. Many will have 
had extensive experience with study 
under conditions of high motivation 
and clearly defined purposes. They 


*T. R. McConnell and Others. A Design for Gen- 
eral Education, p. 7. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education. Reports of Committees and 
Conferences, VIII, 18 (June, 1944). 

"Educational Policies Commission, N.E.A., Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, p. 190. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1944. 
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will expect efficiency in college train- 
ing and procedures, that they did not 
demand in the past. It will be futile 
to require them to adjust to a fixed 
curriculum. They will be skeptical of 
required courses that have no clear re- 
lation to their needs, and of spoon 
feeding by the lecture method from 
professorial notes yellowed by age. 
Educational conferences and work- 
shops, attended by college administra- 
tors and teachers, are energetically 
attacking the problems involved in 
understanding, in light of the tremen- 
dous social changes, the needs of the 
highly diversified groups of students 
for continued general education re- 
quired by modern men and women. 
These forward-looking educators are 
also concerned with the service sub- 
jects that lead to professional schools 
and to further study of a major field; 
vocational curricula on .a two- and 
four-year basis; preparation for grad- 
uate study; and studies leading to a 
more intelligent design for living in 
other than the vocational areas of 
life.” That changes will come out of 
these discussions is inevitable. What 
seem precious memorials to those who 
revere traditional liberal education 
may be cleared away, like the bombed- 
out areas of British cities, in order to 
build modern structures that will 
house more significant activities. “Ed- 
ucation is the key to the new world,” 
as Bertrand Russell reminds us. Edu- 
cation must be imaginative and dy- 
namic if mankind is to be qualified to 
avert destruction and to reconstruct 
its material and spiritual forces into a 
new alignment for human betterment. 


7. J. Oppenheimer. Reports of the Committee on 
Post War Planning in the College of Liberal Arts, p. 
11 (mimeographed). Louisville, Ky.: University of 
Louisville, 1944, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Mrs. Ruth H. Anderson, former 
dean of girls at East High School in 
Denver, has been appointed principal 
of Gove Junior High School in that 
city. 

5 a Myrtle Austin of the Univer- 
sity of Utah has been appointed by 
General Marshall a member of the 
National Civilian Advisory Commit- 
tee of the W. A. C. 

Miss Frances R. Brown is the new 
dean at Chevy Chase Junior College 
in Washington, D. C.; she succeeds 
Miss Harriet Howey, who is director 
of religious education and social ac- 
tivities at Sibley Memorial Hospital, 
also in Washington. 

Miss Miriam F. Carpenter has re- 
signed as dean of women at Wheaton 
College in Norton, Massachusetts and 
is working with the records of the 
Harvard Law School; Miss Eleanor 
Barker is the new acting dean at 
Wheaton. 

Lt. Comdr. Elizabeth R. Crandall 
is District Director of the Women’s 
Reserve, Third Naval District; her 
address is 90 Church Street, New 
York City. 

Miss Mary Jane Donaldson is di- 
rector of Union Unit at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Katharine Duffield is associate 
principal and dean of students at the 
Holmquist School in New Hope, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Marie Finger is the new dean 
of women at Lindenwood College in 
St. Charles, Missouri. 

Mrs. Ralph C. Harwood was ap- 
pointed dean of women of Alma Col- 


lege, Michigan, on November 1, 
1944; she succeeds Miss Kathleen 
Gillard, who has resumed graduate 
study at Peabody University. 

Miss Flemmie P. Kittrell is dean of 
the Department of Home Economics 
at Howard University in Washington, 
D.C. 

Miss Maria E. Machin has retired 
as dean of women at the University of 
Puerto Rico. She is at present the 
president of the Puerto Rico branch 
of the A. A. U. W. 

Mrs. G. Horace McFadden is a 
graduate student at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Lt. Mary E. Morton, U. S. C. G. 
R., is located at the District Coast 
Guard Office, 40 Broad Street, Bos- 
ton. 

Miss Lucile Mowrey is the new 
dean of women at Baldwin-Wallace 
College at Berea, Ohio. 

Miss Mary E. Mulloy left early in 
1945 for the European theatre of war, 
where she is in charge of all classifica- 
tion of overseas personnel for the Of- 
fice of War Information. : 

The students of Ferrum Junior 
College in Virginia dedicated the 1944 
issue of the Beacon to Miss Lottie M. 
Peirce, educational and vocational 
counselor in the school. 

Lt. (j. g.) Helen Reich, U.S. C. G. 
R., is serving as Coast Guard Training 
Officer for the 13th Naval District in 
Seattle. 

Mrs. Eleanor R. Reppert is assis- 
tant to the Director of Home Nursing 
at the National Headquarters of the 
Red Cross in Washington. 

Miss Mary H. Rumsey is now at 
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Hannibal-La Grange College in Han- 
nibal, Missouri. 

Mrs. Lynnette H. Speer has re- 
cently been appointed adviser of 
women at Massachusetts State College 
at Amherst. 

Miss Florence M. Thompson has 
resigned as dean of girls at Riverside- 
Brookfield High School in Riverside, 
Illinois, in order to study for her doc- 
torate in personnel at the University 
of Chicago. 


MarrIED 


Miss Helen Tibbits Clark, dean of 
women at Wenatchee High School 
and Junior College in Wenatchee, 
Washington, is now Mrs. Van Tassell. 


Drep 


Dean Emeritus Margaret E. Mack, 
for many years dean of women at the 
University of Nevada, died February 
4, 1945, in Los Angeles, after an ill- 
ness of a few days. 


OpporTuNITIES FoR STUDY 


Four graduate assistantships in stu- 
dent personnel work are available at 
Ohio University in Athens for 1945- 
46. Candidates must have a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college and 
must show aptitude for work of this 
sort; two or three years of teaching or 
business experience are desirable. A 
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master’s degree is given when this 
two-year course is successfully com- 
pleted; during the course, the candi- 
date receives practical experience as a 
member of the staff of both the dean 
of women and of the head resident of 
one of the college dormitories. The 
stipend is $500 for the first year, $550 
for the second. Persons who are inter- 
ested should write Dean Irma E. 
Voigt at Ohio University. 

Dean Irma E. Voigt will supervise 
a ten-day workshop for counselors and 
advisers of girls at Ohio University 
from June 20th to June 30th. This 
course, which gives no college credit, 
is planned to serve as professional 
stimulation for those already doing 
personnel work and to assist others in 
making the final decision to enter such 
work. At least four hours daily will 
be spent in seminars, lectures, or 
round tables. Only twenty-five appli-. | 
cants can be accepted. The fee is ap- 
proximately $20.00, to cover the cost 
of lodging and incidental expenses. 
Persons who are interested should 
write Dean Voigt at Ohio University, 
Athens. 

An Institute on Reading Instruc- 
tion will be held from June 25 to 29, 
1945, under the direction of the Read- 
ing Clinic Staff, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 





“T consider an human soul without education like marble in the quarry, 
which shows none of its inherent beauties till the skill of the polisher fetches 
out the colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every ornamental 
cloud, spot and vein that runs through the body of it.” 


—“The Spectator,” No. 215, November 6, 177, Addison. 





Publicity 


JEANNETTE SCUDDER 
Chairman, Publicity Committee, National Association of Deans of Women 


Washington, D. C.—Dr. Hilda 
Threlkeld, Dean of Women at the 
University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Kentucky, has been elected President 
of the National Association of Deans 
of Women for a two-year term. 

Dr. Threlkeld succeeds Miss Elsie 
May Smithies, Dean of Women at 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
California, who previous to assuming 
this position last September was for 
many years Assistant Principal of the 
University of Chicago High School. 

For the past two years, Dr. Threl- 
keld has been Treasurer of the 
Association. She is a graduate of 
Transylvania College, Lexington, 


Kentucky, and holds a master’s degree 


from the University of Kentucky and 
a Ph.D. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. She is a member of Sigma Xi 
and Kappa Delta Pi. The new Presi- 
dent has been active in the American 
Association of University Women, the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and the Kentucky Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She is a well known 
speaker, writer, and consultant in the 
field of education. 

Miss Helen Pritchard, Vice-Princi- 


pal and Dean of Girls at Hartford 
Public High School, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has been elected Treasurer of 
the Association, . succeeding Miss 
Threlkeld. From 1942 to 1944, Miss 
Pritchard served the Association as 
Chairman of the Secondary School 
Section. 

The balloting was conducted by 
mail from the Executive Office in 
Washington. 

The National Association of Deans 
of Women, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has a 
membership of more than 1000 deans 
and advisers of women students in 
public and private secondary. schools, 
colleges, and universities. It is a mem- 
ber organization of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 

The other principal officers of the 
Association, who were elected last year 
for two-year terms, are the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Alice G. Hoyt, who is 
Assistant Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, and 
the Secretary, who is Mrs. Estelle S. 
Phillips, Assistant Principal of Wood- 
row Wilson High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





THE NEA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

The National Education Association announces the establishment on December 15, 1944 
of a Department of Higher Education. Dr. Ralph McDonald, former Associate Director of 
Extension at the University of North Carolina, is the Executive Secretary. The new De- 
partment, which reflects the interest of NEA in expanding its services into the field of higher 
education, will collect and distribute authentic data pertaining to college and university 
teachers and administrators, represent the interests of such institutions in the legislative field, 
and represent the points of view of higher education on general educational committees and 
councils. Publication of a Department bulletin or journal is planned. After the war there 


will be national or regional conferences. 


* 





Tribute to Susan B. Anthony 


In preparation for the centennial in 1948 celebrating the birth of the 
woman movement in Seneca Falls, New York, in 1848, the Minnesota 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has collected tributes to this pioneer American 
Educator. 


The following tribute to Susan B. Anthony is recorded in the three- 
volume biography, “Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony,” written by Ida 
Husted Harper. Other estimates of the character of America’s Grand Old 
Woman by nation-wide editorial comment at the time of her death may be 
found in Vol. III, pp. 1519-1600. 


“No one who makes a careful study of the great movement for the 
emancipation of women can fail to recognize in Miss Anthony its supreme 
leader. Her powers of speaking and writing were surpassed, perhaps, by the 
splendid abilities of Mrs, Stanton; but as a planner, an organizer, a manager, 
a politician in the best sense of the word, Miss Anthony was unequalled. 
The qualities of these are even more essential in the campaign work neces- 
sary to a cause which enters the domain of politics than are those of the 
orator or writer. 


“But there were other traits possessed by Miss Anthony which made 
her leadership pre-eminent. She had a keen discernment of special gifts in 
other women which could be utilized and a faculty for bringing them and 
keeping them in the work. Almost beyond any other, she had the power to 
create a following which would remain unswervingly loyal and devoted in 
the face of repeated disappointments and defeats. She was endowed, as few 
others have been, with an unflinching courage, determination, and spirit 
of personal sacrifice, which were needed more in her especial work than in 
any other ever undertaken by woman. But the strongest reason why Susan 
B. Anthony will be ever acknowledged the general-in-ehief of this long 
contest for the freedom of woman, is that she is the only one who gave to it 
her whole life, consecrating to its service every hour of her time and every 
power of her being. Other women did what they could; came into the work 
for a while and dropped out; had the divided interests of family and social 
relationships; turned their attention to reforms which promised speedier 
rewards; surrendered to the forces of persecution which assailed them. 
With Miss Anthony, the cause of woman took the place of husband, chil- 
dren, society; it was her work and her recreation; her politics and her 
religion. ‘I know only woman and her disfranchised,’ was her platform and 
her creed.”—North American Review (1906). 





